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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


\VENTS in France seem to be hurrying towards some as yet 
E invisible catastrophe. Marshal MacMahon is firm in his seat, 
there is no chance of disobedience in the Army, and there is no 
probability of any large popular rising. The Government, how- 
ever, has been defeated in an attempt to cripple universal 
suffrage in municipal elections, the Left Centre has demanded 
dissolution, and a furious quarrel has broken out between the 
Bonapartists and the Republicans, in which the populace takes 
sides, It is found necessary to station large bodies of police, 
and even soldiers, at the railway station to Versailles to protect 
the Deputies ; large Republican mobs gather to hoot or applaud 
individual members, and M. Gambetta has actually been struck 
with acane. The striker, the Comte de Sainte-Croix, a Bona- 
partist, acknowledges that his object was to provoke M. Gam- 
betta to a duel, in which he doubtless hoped the Republican 
leader would fall a victim. The Assembly appears too excited to 
work, and it is by no means certain that the Dissolution so long 
resisted may not arrive in a day. The parties appear to have 
become red-hot, the return of M. Bourgoing for the Niévre having 
made the Bonapartists intolerably conceited and the Republicans 
as intolerably suspicious. Up to the latest accounts, however, no 
disturbance of public order had taken place, and it is possible 
that Marshal MacMahon may be able to maintain it until the 
Chamber can order or refuse a legal dissolution. 








The occasion of the quarrel between the Republicans and the 
Bonapartists was the discovery of a circular promising rewards 
to all half-pay otficers who voted for M. de Bourgoing in the 
Niévre. M. Girard, deputy for that department, read this in the 
House, and M. Gambetta in a speech in support called the 
Bonapartists ces misérables, which produced a ‘‘scene.” The quarrel 
extended out-of-doors, the people took it up, and the railway 
stations, both in Paris and Versailles, have to be guarded by 
soldiers, ‘The assault on M. Gambetta has, of course, embittered 
the Republicans, as have the evasive replies of M. Fourtou, who 
professes not to have information enough to decide whether the 
police protect Republican Deputies or not. The real causes, 
however, are the resolution of the Left Centre to accept a dis- 
solution and the vote retaining universal suffrage. With a 
dissolution under the present lawa the ‘"uggle must lie between 
the Republic and the Empire, and the advocates of both are 
heated by the knowledge of that fact. 


The week has been marked by a heavy fall on most of the 
Bourses of Europe, caused, it is believed, mainly by the position 
of Turkish finance. ‘The financiers of the Porte, who already 
owe £120,000.009, at various rates of interest, which swallow 
be £9,000,009 annually out of £17.000,000, now propose to swell 
this amount to nearly £209,000,000, by issuing some £80,000,000, 
13 per ceut. bonds. at 25 or 26. This course, which increases 
immensely the capital of the Debt, and almost precludes 
repayment, is of course intended to tempt investors, who gain by 
any rise, instead of the Government; but it means that the 





‘Turkish Treasury is very near!y desperate. No further loans can 
be raised unless further resources are obtained, taxation in its 
present form has reached its limit, and the next step must be the 
sale of State property, concessions, and so on, to be followed by 
taxation of dividends. If investors like that prospect, let them 
invest; but let them also remember that their money wi!l be 
expended at the pleasure of the Sultan,—that is, uselessly. 

Lord Shaftesbury has so far left the Bishops “a discretion ” 
in relation to the Public Worship Regulation Bill, that he allows 
them to decide any issues on which both parties agree to abide 
by his decision without appeal, only providing that any decision 
arrived at by the Bishop shall not be held to determine any 
question of law so that it might not be revived again. Also, if 
the Bishop declines to receive a complaint, he must state his 
reasons in writing to the complainant, and an appeal is then per- 
mitted. Security for costs to the amount of £100 are to be given 
before an appeal to the judge is allowed, the intention being 
apparently to weight the recourse to a proper legal tribunal 
with heavy costs, and so to encourage the disposition to abide 
by the Bishop's discretion. The effect of that provision will be, 
we fear, to give the rich the means of securing a legal judgment, 
and to leave the poor in the hands of the Bishop,—not, on the 
whole, a “happy thought.” Laymen with means are sure to 
manipulate the simple equation, Judge's discretion —2z = Bishop's 
discretion, in other words, z Judge's discretion — Bishop's 
discretion, by suggesting a value for x very much higher than 
£100 ;—so that if they can secure the value of that difference for 
only £100, they will think it an excellent bargain. 


The Duke of Argyll made another vehement speech on Tues- 
day against the proposal to place the suffrage for the minister, 
under the new Scotch Patronage Bill, in the hands of the 
parishioners and ratepayers, instead of the congregation with 
the communicants. He declared that every attempt to put the 
suffrage on so wide a basis as to include men who were not only 
not members of the Church, but even hostile to it, would render 
it simply impossible to extend the comprehension of the Scotch 
Established Church. The other Dissenting bodies would point to 
so novel and startlinga form of Erastianism as this committing of the 
choice of a minister into the hands of indifferentists, and perhaps 
unbelievers, as an outrage on true faith infinitely worse than that 
which caused the Secession thirty years ago; and he asserted with 
the greatest warmth that the only hope of strengthening the 
Scotch Establishment would be to accept the Bill in the form 
proposed by the Government, with at least the slight enlargement 
he had proposed, an enlargement of the body of the communicants 
into ‘the communicants and members of the congregation,” the 
term ‘ congregation’ to be defined by the General Assembly. And 
this infinitesimal amendment the Duke of Richmond accepted. We 
can only say that if the Duke of Argyll is right, as he is very 
likely to be, as to the state of opinion in Scotland, it is no doubt 
perfectly useless to press the larger idea, but then what the 
Duke is fighting for is, sooner or later, Disestablishment, as we 
have said before, and rather soo »* than later. ‘To place national 
property at the disposal of a na ‘ow sect, sifted out by sacra- 
mental tests, is to make the oppor nts of Disestablishment a pre- 
sent of an argument so powerful and unanswerable that it must 
leaven the whole mind of the country within a very moderate 
period. Lay patronage in a national Church, when it is used 
solely as a trust, never as a mere proprietary right, is an intel- 
ligible and not unnatural arrangement compared to this, which 
endows a sect pledged by the very organisation of its patronage 
to promote sectarian proselytism, and not the religious interests 
of the whole nation. 


Mr. Richard brought on his Education Act Amendment Bill 
for striking out the famous Twenty-fifth Clause on Wednesday, 


Sir Henry Havelock (M,P. for Sunderland) seconding him. ‘The 
discussion was remarkably free from the acrimony of former 
debates on the same question, and yet very little attention was 
paid to the practical issue before the House. Every Liberal 
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who wished to substitute any provision whatever for securing 
education to the children of parents too poor to pay the sehool 
fees, voted for Mr. Richard, though Mr. Richard himself did 
not propose to substitute anything but simply to repeal the 
The objection to this course is, as Mr. Forster 





existing clause, 
pointed out, that it cuts away the foundation on which 
compulsion it would be simply impossible to 
punish parents for not paying school fees they are too poor 
to pay. Yet there is no sort of proof that the Dissenters 
would accept Mr. Lowe's proposal, for instance, to charge 
these poor parents’ fees on the Consolidated Fund, and it is 
certain that the Government would not accept Lord Frederick 
Cavendish’s proposal to compel every Denominational school to 
teach gratuiftously the children of those poor parents who 
select it. Mr. Forster intimated pretty clearly that he was 
not at all averse to compromise, if a working compromise 
could be discovered which would leave the parent his choice of 
schools, and therefore, not strike at the root of compulsion, 
though, what with the disinclination of the Conservatives to see 


rests, since 


: . . . — - 
the Denominational schools deprived without excuse of their 


school pence, and the disinclination of the Dissenters to allow any 
more grants to such schools, whether out of taxes or rates, he 
was not sanguine as to a working compromise. Mr. Forster 
pointed out that, by conceding compulsion, the Dissenters had to 
soine extent estopped themselves from objecting to religious 


teaching in the primary schools, since the people wish for | 


religious teaching, and often declare that they prefer no schools to 


schools from which it is banished. ‘Thus in Holland the strictly 
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secular character of the education given, prevents the Govern- | 


ment from adopting the principle of compulsion, just-as here 
compulsion makes it quite essential to permit religious teaching, 
and to let the parents choose what kind of religious teaching it 
shall be. The second reading was rejected by a majority of 245, 
575 against 128, 

The division list is rather curious. Four members of the late 
Cabinet, Mr. Lowe, Lord Ilartington, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. 
Stansfeld, voted in the minority, and no less than twelve mem- 
bers of the late Government,—i.e., the four Cabinet Ministers 
already mentioned, and also Mr. Baxter, Dr. Playfair, Mr. A. 
Peel, Mr. Grant Duff, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Lefevre, | 
My. Trevelyan, and Mr. Adam. On the other hand, of the late 
Government, only Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen voted with Mr. 
Forster against the second reading, Notwithstanding this great | 
accession of official Liberalism to the side of Mr. Richard, 
the Liberals who voted for him were only more numerous by 
thirteen votes (exactly one more than the official accession 
itself) than those who supported Mr. Candlish in his motion of 
Of 
course, a great many Liberals abstained altogether from voting, 
while a few very strong ones, like Mr. Locke (Southwark) and 
Mr. Rathbone (Liverpool) voted with Mr. Forster, Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen, and the Conservatives. Clearly the Birmingham 
League has not as yet gained any ground. 








two years ago, when he received the support of 115 votes. 


Lord Salisbury has introduced and passed through the Lords 
a Bill adding a sixth member to the Cabinet of the Viceroy of 
India, who will have charge of the Publie Works Department, 
already vast, and about to be entrusted with irrigation works to 
the extent, possibly, of fifty-eight millions. We have tried to 
explain elsewhere why we hold this innovation expedient, but the 
Bill contains something else. By the last clause the Secretary of 
State is entitled to seat any member of this Cabinet in the Council 
either of Madras or Bombay. That clause has been left unexplained, 
and is, we confess, to us wholly inexplicable, while it will cause 
the most bitter irritation the If the 
Minister on deputation is intended to explain things, why seat 
him in the local Council? and if he is intended to rule things, 
why give him a single vote? We neitl 
till we know more thoroughly what the clause means, but we 
confess we rather despise the action of the Lords in the matter. 
They have voted what may be an immense change for what they 
We do not believe 


in two Presidencies. 


ier condemn nor approve 


know, in absolute ignorance of its meaning. 


1 


that even Lord Napier of Ettrick, who said off-hand that the 
measure would work badly, knew what it was intended to secure. 
It will not, at all events. put an end to the quarrels with the 


Supreme Government, which amuse the Presidency Governors so 
his Finance Secre- 


and all 


President Grant might as well send 


+ 


the Massachusetts Legislature, smooth 


to sit in 
*t between Washington and Boston. 


Mr. Cross is getting on with his Liquor Bill, mainly by letting | 


| that is actually the case. 
| the country so anti- English as the school teachers. ‘The Government, 


|although the teachers’ terms are moderate enough. 
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the House do as it likes, and it likes to do very little, and that 
little in the restrictive sense. Forinstanee, the Home Seeret 


ary, 
who is in power because the publicans thought the Tories wou) 


ould 
help them, has accepted 10 as the hour for closing in Villages 
instead of 11, and has actually raised the close time on Sundays 
from 6 to 7, an arrangement which, it is asserted, will cause the 
greatest possible annoyance. Mr. Ward Hunt would not stanq 
it, and said he should vote for 6; but Mr. Cross stuck to his 
figure, though he might be disposed to modify it by and by. 
On that understanding, it was inserted, as was a clause pro- 
hibiting the police from searching publicans’ private rooms, 
Mr. Cross thought this needless, but was by no means 
finally decided about it, while the War Secretary success. 
fuily resisted a proposal to exempt innkeepers from thei 
liability to have soldiers and militiamen billeted on them, 
We have not the smallest objection to make to the Govern- 
ment plan, but we certainly agree with their stout supporter, 
Mr. Fielden, that as far as the liquor trade is concerned, they 
caine in on false pretences. 


This is not an extravagant Government ; that is quite clear, It 
promised to be one, but whenever it is asked for cash it is as 
close-fisted as Mr. Lowe. On ‘Tuesday, Mr. Meldon, Member for 
Kildare, asked for a little more money for the Irish school teachers, 
and made out an almost irresistible case. There are 9,000 teachers, 
of whom only 2,500 are assistants, who receive an average of £42a 
year each. They have no pensions, only gratuities of £10 after ten 
years’ service, no residences, and no hope of prizes. In other words, 
they are paid a good deal less than Lincolnshire day-labourers, One 
would think that Conservatives, of all men, would sce that a very 
sensitive class entrusted with such a function, foreed to expend £50 
on training, and then left hungry, must become disaffected, and 
We are assured there is not a class in 


however, refused all redress, at least till another year had passed, 
They ask 
£1 a week for the ordinary teachers, £1 10s. for the second class, 


| and £2 for the first, salaries all less than those paid in England, 


where, besides, one-fourth of the first class have residences. 
Home-rule would give these men no more, but rather less, but 
we do not wonder that they ery for it. 





The Suffolk farmers, under the guidance of Mr. Ilunter Rod- 
well, Q.C., have declared war to the knife upon their labourers. 
At a meeting held at Bury St. Edmund's, with this gentleman in 


|the chair, it was proposed that the Trades’ Union of Farmers 


should decline any reconciliation with the ‘Trades’ Union of 
Labourers “until the course of action now adopted is dis- 
continued "—which was explained to mean until the striking 


| power was expunged from the Union rules, until the voices of 


Mr. Arch, Mr. Ball, Mr. Taylor, and others, were no more heard, 
and until the Labourers’ Chronicle was suppressed. ‘The men, 
in fact, are allowed to combine, if they will combine as 


the farmers like, if they give up their legal right to 
hear lecturers, and if they surrender their right to read 
newspaper they prefer. They had better enter the 


any 
Unions in a body, or lie down on the road and die quietly, 
than submit to such 
to do with the struggle, which can be intended only to make 
them feel they are not freemen, and which are offered in the face 
of proof that landlords like Sir E. Kerrison and the delegates can 
get on excellently together. ‘The terms, we perceive, are to be 
met by some plan of action which the Union keeps secret, but 
which evidently is founded on some use to be made of the Poor 


monstrous terms, which have nothing 


Law. 





‘The miners at Aston Hall Colliery have struck, because the 
manager retained four non-Union men. ‘The manager, therefore, 
by way of showing how he hated oppression, requested Mr, Glad- 
stone to turn the strikers out of their cottages. Mr. Gladstone 
accordingly called his mining tenants together, and remonstrated 
with them strongly, arguing justly that they were bound to allow 
these men perfect liberty, and declaring that it would be most 
difficult to secure them votes as he desired, if such injustice 
turned the opinion of the country against them. Mr. 
Gladstone has been much censured for using this argu- 
ment, but surely it is a fair one, and from anybody but 
ex-Premier would be considered It merely 
a statement that Parliament, asked the 
suffrage to miners, is likely to be prejudiced against them if they 
are tyrannical. The real puzzle, as it seems to us, is to decide 
whether ‘sending to Coventry ” is an act of tyranny or not. Any- 


an so. is 
when to concede 
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ody, except a workman, is at liberty to decline to associate with 
anybody he likes, and that is all the Aston Hall colliers have done 
They are exercising their right unjustly, no doubt, but is that 
their landlord’s business ? Suppose Mr. Gladstone ‘ cuts” Lord 


Granville unreasonably, is the Crown to turn him out of Carlton- 
House Terrace 2 Tf not, why not? 


Cardinal Cullen has received a mandate from the Pope— 
having, . 3 : 
_to summon a National Synod for the consideration of various 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastical matters. Accordingly such a 
Synod—the first since that of Thurles, in 1850—is to meet at 
the end of July or the beginning of August, the place being 
not yet fixed. Let us hope that the new Synod will be wiser 
than the last, which condemned the Queen’s Colleges, —institu- 
tions which, with all their defects, might have been flourishing 
now, had the Synod blessed instead of banning,—and established 
the Roman Catholic University, which has hitherto lived but a 
poor and bloodless life. A Synod with power enough to blight 
but not power enough to bless, should be exceedingly cautious in 
its proceedings. 

Mr. Cross carried the second reading of his new Factories’ 
Bill by a triumphant majority on Thursday night. The only real 
opposition to it was Mr. Faweett’s speech, and it was obvious 
that he spoke without much knowledge of the real state of feel- 
ing about it in the manufacturing districts. The Bill proposes 
to reduce the hours of work for women and young persons to 564 
a week, i.c., 10 hours a day for five days and 64 on Saturday ; but 
the hours are to be so arranged that, as regards the women 
and young persons at least, four hours and a half are the 
most which can elapse at one time without a meal. The 
children, or half-timers, may either be employed fully every 
alternate day, or by alternate shifts on the same day, some 
in the morning and some in the afternoon. Mr. Faweett’s 
objections are the old ones, grounded on the interference with 
the labour of adults, on the danger of diminishing production by 
striking off 35 hours’ work in the week, and on the jealousy felt 
by men of women’s work. 


of 295 to 79. 


Nothing, indeed, was more remarkable in the debate than the 


change of tone ever since the discussion on Mr. Mundella’s Bill. 
Mr. Hugh Mason’s letter to Monday’s Times, which not only 
withdraws his opposition to the Bill, but objects to the addi- 
tional half-hour for “closing,” was an index of this, Mr. 
Mundella himself produced adequate evidence that the Bill is 
the expression of the factory women’s wishes, and not of the 
men’s jealousy,—60 per cent. of the cost of the agitation coming 
from the women’s earnings, and the rest from the pockets of 
employers,—indeed, the men in factories are only 26 per cent. of 
the whole number of workers, the labour being now chiefly done 
by women and children, Mr. Fawcett’s objection to legislation 
as the mode of giving effect to the will of a majority in a 
great trade which must usually operate with a certain uniformity, 
seems to us to savour but little of principle. What is the 
justification of our legislation against Sunday trade, except that 
if there were no rule against the trading of all, many would be 
compelled by competition to trade against their will, and against 
the interests of the community? One of the modern functions 
of Government is to act as executive of the will of the 
majority, in matters in which a uniform rule of some kind is 
advisable, 


Another German bishop, Bishop Martin (of Paderborn), is 
threatened with immediate imprisonment; and the property of 
the Archbishop of Posen, M. Ledochowski, to the amount of some 
£20,000 or so, has been sequestrated. The moment approaches 
when some vacant see will be filled by a heretic, and then the 
tug of war will come. 





To-morrow is Hospital Sunday, and everybody ought to be 
in church, with his purse in his pocket. Last year’s experiment 
was a disgrace to the wealth, the charity, and the common-sense 
of London. 


The Minghetti Ministry has returned to power in Italy, and 
has announced its financial programme, This is, to impose a 
stamp on all deeds of transfer, to collect all existing taxes equally 
and rigorously, and to resist, at all hazards, any proposal for 
fresh expense, The recent resignation seems, in fact, to have 
increased the strength of the Ministry, who have for some time 
found it most difficult to resist the extravagance of the Chamber, | 


presumably, first suggested the mandate to the Pope | 


But he was defeated by a majority | 


—an extravagance produced mainly by the desire of Members 
to keep up expenditures formerly sanctioned by the separate 
| Governments, and distribute as much patronage as they can, 
| Half the cities, for example, ought to give up their Universities 
or pay for themselves, but each alternative is equally unacceptable. 


On Thursday, the Home Secretary introduced a Bill for the 
Regulation of Friendly Societies, the chief principle of which is 
to carry out an elaborate system of district registration, to pro- 
vide forms in which the accounts of registered societies must be 
made out, to supply accurately calculated tables by which (very 
intelligent) people may be able to judge of the solvency of these 
bodies, to prohibit the insurance of the life of any child under 
three years of age altogether, and to permit it only under fixed 
conditions even above that age; and further, to consolidate the 
various laws concerning friendly societies into the eighty clauses 
of the new Bill. The most important, however, of Mr. Cross’s 
intimations was, that the Government itself thinks of taking up 
the subject of Life Insurance in a more practical form than 
hitherto, so as to assure smaller sums on death than it has 
hitherto done, and so bring the benefits of a secure life assurance 
within the reach of the working-classes. If this is to be done, 
let the Government not only insure, but itself collect the pre- 
miums. Without that, the scheme will be nearly abortive; with 
it, it might add really to the prudence and the happiness of the 
working-class, Mr, Cross takes the second reading of his Friendly 
Societies’ Bill on Monday week. 








| A musical performance was given yesterday at Grosvenor 
| House by the pupils of the Royal Normal College and Academy 
| of Music for the Blind, by the permission of the Duke of West- 
| minster, President of the College. The performers, who were 
| totally blind, did themselves and their principal great credit. 
Some of the solos were sung with very great taste, and Weber's 
| * Invitation & la Valse ” was really brilliantly performed by four 
| pianists. Funds are greatly needed for the object of enlarging 
| the institution, and we earnestly hope that its Bankers (Messrs. 
Sarclay, Bevan, and Co.) will soon receive the £17,000. still 
needed for the purpose beyond the £8,000 already subscribed. 
- 





Mr. Ruskin has been writing from Rome, to a Glasgow com- 
|inittee for organising lectures, a Carlylean piece of invective 
| against the taste for popular lectures, ‘I find,” he says, “the 
desire of audiences to be audiences only, becoming an entirely 
pestilent character of the age.” (Why, by the way, does Mr. 
Ruskin * find” this, instead of noticing or observing it ? and why 
| does he use the adverb * entirely” with his adjective, in prefer- 
ence to ‘ very,’ or any other intensive? In Mr. Carlyle these are 
idioms translated from the German use of * finden ” and “ ganz,” 
but Mr. Ruskin is not a Germaniser, and his own English style is 
so polished and effective, that it is doubly perverse of him to 
Carlyleise in his discourse.) ** Everybody wants,” Mr Ruskin goes 
on, * to get the knowledge it has cost a man half his life to gather, 
| first sweetened up to make it palatable, and then kneaded into the 
smallest possible pills, and to swa!low it homeeopathically and be 
wise,—this is the passionate desire and hope of the multitude of 
'the day. It is not to be done,” * Your modern fire-working, 
smooth - downy - curry - and - strawberry - ice-and - milk-punch- 
altogether lecture is an extremely pestilent and abominable 
vanity ; and the miserable death of poor Dickens, when he might 
ighty, but for the 


have been writing blessed books till he was 
pestiferous demand of the mob, is a very solemn warning to us 
all, if we would take it.” As far as we understand the story 
of the public “readings” which exhausted Mr, Dickens, and 
probably hastened his death, the demand of the mob for the lee- 
tures was not so * pestiferous ” as the demand of Mr. Dickens for 
the dollars of ‘the mob.” Surely nothing can be less just than to 
| revile the public thus fiercely for their taste for an innoeent amuse- 


| ment. 





Our correspondent of last week ** Minnie,” who meditated so 
gloomily on the use she is, or rather is not, in the world, and the 
ditticulty of finding herself a practical and remunerative industry, 
will find one or two suggestions for her benefit in our corre- 
spondence columns to-day, but she should also consult the little 
newspaper called Women and Work, of which Miss Emily Faith- 
full has just published the first two numbers. It is eminently 
practical, costs only a penny, and is intended expressly to help in 
the industrial path those women “ who desire to help themselves,” 








Consols were on Friday 92}-92}. 
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| man tried to assault him; and at last, on Thurs 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. | was standing in the station St. Lazare, he was A 
————— | face with a cane by a Bonapartist. It is stated that the poli : 
THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. | who are strongly Bonapartist, or rather, strongly opposed & 
HINGS are getting very hot in Paris. The result of the | the populace, did not behave quite impartially towards Repub. 
election for the Nitvre appears to have inspired the | licans, but still the Republicans formed the crowds; it is clear 
Bonapartists with new hopes and the Republicans with new the serjeants received special orders at once to protect al] 
fears, till they feel as if they were already face to face as the Members of the Assembly; and that the soldiery were turneg 
only parties before the country. Whether in addition to this out to assist them in case of need. So far as appears 
new stimulant any rumour of a possible covp d’ctat has got | the Marshal-President will allow no violence on one side 
abroad, and has been credited by serious men, we do not know, | or the other, nor is there any probability that M. Gambetta 
but it is clear that the Republicans, and especially their chief, the head of a great party, and possible President of 
are seriously alarmed. The first effect of the election in the | the French, will permit his adversaries to get rid of him by 
Niévre was to bring back the Left Centre to their allegiance to insult, or assault, or challenge. Nor, we must in justice add, 
M. Thiers, ind to induce them to publish a programme, said to | do we believe that they intend to adopt a course which would 
have been revised, though not written, by himself, in which they | eons them with useless infamy. The Left believe they do - 
declare that.the Republic must be established, with Marshal | but that, like the assault on M. Gambetta, is but one more 
MacMahon as first President, and that if this is impossible | proof of the red-hot condition of the public mind. The air, 
with the present Assembly, they accept the alternative of | as Carlyle has written, grows electric, preternatural suspicion 
dissolution. The excitement caused by this announcement was | is abroad everywhere, and men will believe everything, almost 
of course very great, but as the Government still possessed | that they are themselves assassins. 
an apparent majority of about seventy, it wasdying away, when! Nevertheless, though order is still maintained, and M. 
a vote on a fundamental measure revealed that the majority | Gambetta will not be assassinated, and Paris will not rise, the 
was untrustworthy. The Conservatives intend to diminish the | situation is still most serious. When the Assembly becomes 
vast number of electors by raising the electoral age from 21 to | uncontrollable, and Members are protected by the Army, and 
25, and imposing severe terms of residence, thus disfranchising | chiefs of parties are assaulted publicly, and Ministers can, 
3,000,000 voters, and as a preliminary inserted the same neither carry measures nor resign, and Paris has grown red. 
provisions in the new Municipal Bill. The Moderate! hot, and nothing but the bayonet stands between the 
parties, however, perceived that such a measure would /Government and a descent into the streets, we have all 
instantly drive the excluded three millions into the! the symptoms which in France portend political action of 
ranks of the Bonapartists, and the Left Centre, Left,|some volcanic kind. We trust, however, still that the 
and Extreme Left suddenly closed their ranks. They | kind may be one recognised by the law. Marshal Mac- 
were joined by the Bonapartists, with whom universal} Mahon by merely ruling, by impartially protecting the 
suffrage is a dogma; several members of the Right adhered | right of all alike, and by calmly awaiting the subsidence 
t> them, probably out of mere faction, but possibly out of lof the effervescence, may hold disorder down until the 
hatred to the Ministry; and twenty members, probably mode- | Assembly can by a direct vote accept or refuse the only legal 
rate Orleanists, stayed away, till on the division the Ministry | solution,—an appeal to the people through a Dissolution. No 
were beaten by 348 to 337, a majority of 11 against them. | other course can, it is now too clear, suspend the hatreds of 
The blow is fatal to the new Constitutional Laws, whose very | the parties, or allow the country to judge between them, or 
basis is the restriction of the suffrage, and in any Constitu- | reconstruct a majority, or prevent that solution of continuity 
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tional country the Ministry would have resigned. 
suffrage, however, being preserved, the Republic and the Empire 
were alone before the country, and Marshal MacMahon, who 
regards his Ministers as departmental chiefs, and has just 
gone through the difficult task of selection, has kept them on, 
and the vote has been almost forgotten in the violent scenes 
which followed. 

It appears that a copy of a Circular, sent either by leading 
Bonapartists or by some fanatic members of the party, to the 


Universal | which has so often recurred, and has been always so disastrous, 


This policy, as it chances, is still easy of adoption. The 
Marshal has only to send a Message to the Chamber, stating 
that deeply as he feels its loyalty to himself and to the cause 
of Order, a dissolution is unavoidable, and a dissolution 
would, we believe, be voted, with however great reluctance, 
|The majority which preserved universal suffrage intact would 
vote together, and would be swelled by the Marshal's follow- 
ing, which, though inconsiderable, would tell heavily on a 





Nidvre, had been found in a railway carriage, and sent to M. | doubtful vote. Besides, it would be thoroughly understood 
Girard, Republican Deputy for the Department, and was by that, in the event of refusal, the Marshal would use pressure, 
him, on Tuesday, read aloud to the Assembly. This Circular | either by resignation, in which case the majority would ke 


promised employment in the territorial army to all officers on | compelled to appoint the Duc d’Aumale, and hold the South 


half-pay, and a redress of any grievances, real or imaginary, | down by force ; or by ordering all vacant seats to be 
which the Empire might have inflicted on them, and if issued filled; or, in the last resort, by decreeing dissolution and 


by serious politicians, certainly pointed towards a Napoleonic | asking a Bill of Indemnity from the next Assembly. We 
coup d'état. M. Rouher instantly rose to deny any share in | believe the Chamber would yield ; and if it yielded, all 
the Circular, or any knowledge of its contents, but the burst ; parties, even the Bonapartists, would wait for the verdict of 
of execration from the Left appears for once to have cowed | the country, which might be expressed in a way to terminate 
him, and he sat down, having only succeeded in arousing the | all controversy. The new Assembly would then be legal, 
entire Chamber to a sense that Imperialism had once more | would be constituent, and would be supported by an irresisti- 
become a formidable danger. M. Gambetta, who always | ble force both of votes and bayonets, No coup d'état would 
discerns any emotion in the House, and who probably falt | be made, no blood would be spilled, no illegality, even in form, 
that the time had arrived for letting loose Republican passion | would be committed, and for once change might be accom- 
on the only dangerous party, ascended the Tribune, and in a) plished in France without a revolution. The Marshal would 
epeech of terrible fire declared the Minister of War and the’ play, in fact, the part of the General Monk of the national will. 
Minister of Finance responsible for the Circular, and denounced | We can scarcely doubt that with his honesty, and his intolerance 
the Bonapartists as those mis¢rables who had debauched and | of Parliamentary disorder, and his reverence for his word, this is 
ruined France. And when the Speaker, M. Buffet, had called | the part he will play ; and that, finding his Government power- 
him to order for the use of a word so utterly unparlia- less, he will appeal through the legal machinery to the people. 


mentary—its English equivalent in effect, though not in | 
meaning, would be “ curs ’—the impassioned orator declared | 
that he used it not as an insult, but as a brand of shame. 

The House, though fearfully excited, did not support the 

Speaker, but the Bonapartists were wild with rage, the | 
Corsican Galloni d'Istria threatened a personal assault on M. 

Gambetta; and when restrained ky force shrieked out the | 
epithet ‘Genoese,’ the worst a Corsican can use, but intended | 
to remind the majority of Gambetta’s foreign extraction. The | 
President was compelled to suspend the sitting, but the | 
note had been struck ; Paris had begun to catch fire; and the | 
Republicans crowded the station to welcome their chief. The | 
Bonapartists, fewer, but even more violent, yelled at him ; one | 





Any other course whatever, even an appeal to the people 
through a plébiscite, will be a recommencement of the sterile 
cycle of revolution, fatal to the Marshal’s own reputation, and 
may well be fatal to France. At least, if the coup deat 
is to come, let it be after the legal expedient has once more 
been tried, and has once more failed to impose on the parties 
the will of collective France. 


LORD SALISBURY’S NEW BILL. 


\W* are not quite sure that conciseness is a good quality in 
a Secretary of State, and we are quite sure that Lor 


Salisbury pushes it to a dangerous extreme. “The Indian 
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Councils Bill,” as it is called, or ‘The Bill for Reforming the culties. Apart altogetherfrom the general question of irrigation, 
Indian Department of Public Works,’ as it ought to be called, there can, we believe, be no doubt of these two facts. Irriga- 
is one, as we think, of the wisest, but also one of the most tion, asin the case quoted by Lord Salisbury of the Jumna 
serious measures ever presented to Parliament; and it bas vir- | Canal, has been known to be absolutely unprofitable, a mere 
tually passed the House of Lords, not only without full discus- | gift out of taxes to a limited section of peasants; and has been 
sion, which was both unavoidable and proper, but without | known, as in Tanjore, to yield more than a hundred per cent. 
fall explanation, which was neither proper nor unavoidable. | The pressure of English speculators to have shares in a lottery 
When the Chief of a great Department sits in the Lords, | of that sort, a lottery in which you may prosper like an old 
initiates reforms of the largest possible kind, and possesses | shareholder in a London Water Company, and must have your 
besides the power of almost unanswerable exposition, he | guaranteed four per cent., is nearly irresistible ; and yet, apart 
should use his power, and not leave the difficult work of the altogether from jobs and swindles, and the shameful lying 
Commons to a colleague who has not his responsibility, or a | which accretes round such speculation, it is morally almost 
subordinate who has not his weight. That it isa bore to talk at | wicked to grant any such concession. Can a Government claim 
length to a House so empty we acknowledge, that it isa greater | a right to sell the air to its subjects ?—yet this is what every 
pore to talk where victory is arranged beforehand we freely | successful private irrigation-work implies. Let a London 
admit, and that it is an impossible bore to answer Lord Napier | Company irrigate, say, Tirhoot successfully, and get, let us 
of Ettrick, who gives in his protest without a reason, is, to any | say, twenty per cent., and still it may be a Providence 
outsider, self-evident; but still, just see how the Marquis’s to the people. But then it has the power of a 
reticence leaves matters. A proposal of the most far-reaching | Providence, for it may want 40 per cent., and by one 
kind, involving incidentally immense additions to the Indian | turn of the screw, one letter to its chief agent, may 
Debt, goes down to the Commons, not supported by the Council | reduce millions to hopeless want and degradation. We 
and disliked by the Viceroy, to be explained either by Lord George | say deliberately, it is better for Bengal to face a famine once a 
Hamilton, who speaks well and gets up his cases with wonderful | century, than to leave the power of making famine to any 
quickness, but who is scarcely yet an Indian authority ; or by | private trader, or anybody whatsoever except the Viceroy, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, who is no doubt experienced, but who | The alternative is for Government to irrigate, and then it comes 
is not in the Department, and who nevertheless has to outweigh | to this,—the control of all public works, of the health of the 
the Council of India and Lord Northbrook both together. The soldiery, of all sanitary reform, of the railway system, of the 
Bill itself may, we trust, pass, in spite of all circumstances, but | canal system, and of the water supply of provinces as dependent 
it would have passed all the easier if Lord Salisbury had made | on it as Lombardy, and as liable to ruin from any mismanage- 
his objects as clear to the world as they will be to Anglo-| ment either of the rivers, or the dykes, or of the prices 
Indians. asked for water, is left to a Department without a repre- 
As we understand his Bill, the impelling motive of the | sentative in the Indian Cabinet, and therefore without full 
Secretary of State is this. The Department of Public Works | control, without full responsibility, without even a sufficient 
has risen in India very rapidly, that is, in twenty years, to the | guarantee for such protection as can alone give it either 
position which the Metropolitan Board holds in London. It is | sufficient confidence, or a sufficient motive for acting 
a “side” Department. It has no fixed place in the ancient |in full accord with the general government, and working 
system. It has no rank, extremely little responsibility as a| cheaply. The very policy cannot be regular, and every officer 
whole, and very little liability to unofficial criticism. Never- | employed is left to decide whether he had better be Brunel or 
theless, it is the most important single factor in the entire | Brindley,—that is, whether it will pay him best to do some- 
administration. Taxation depends entirely on its good or bad | thing heroic, original, and ruinous, or to carry out patiently 
management, for India, apart from “ Public Works,”—/.e., from | cheap, widespread, and successful works, which his employers 
works other than indispensable repairs,—has a permanent and | will applaud and his profession slightly despise. India, 
a large surplus revenue. It is only the action of the surveyor | it must be remembered, is even worse than England in this 
to the estate that ever bothers either landlord, tenants, or | respect,—that a Service, a Department, or a branch of the 
labourers. So well was this comprehended by Lord Dal- | Administration unrepresented in the Cabinet suffers directly 
housie, who had a faculty for laying his hand on the | either from neglect, or oppression, or most common of all, from 
springs of power, that whenever he wanted to do any-/a feeling that it must use its special knowledge to coerce 
thing big, to finish a war, or conquer a province, or put | justice out of Government. 
down an insurrection, he used to issue a line in the Gazette,| How anybody can doubt that if London is to be governed 
“Public Works are suspended till further orders,” and | as a whole, the Act must include the direct representation and 
everybody knew that the storm-drum had gone up to the mast- | direct control of the Metropolitan Board, we cannot even con- 
head, and that the Governor-General must have money. i kg and that, and that only, is what Lord Salisbury is 














then the Department, like the Metropolitan Board in London, | asking. Seeing that ‘Public Works” has become the great 
has grown and grown and grown till, as we have said, its | spending department, he wants a Minister of Public Works, 
adoption into the very body of the State, as India was adopted | whom he can support, or scold, or dismiss, instead of an 
in 1858 into the body of the British State by the extinction of | anarchical department on which no human being, not even a 
the Company, has become almost, or as we should say, absolutely | Viceroy, can lay his hand with certainty. Lord Mayo tried, 
unavoidable. It has obtained control of the railways, with | and what was the result of all his care and all his expenditure 
their vast expenditure; of sanitary reform, with its incredible | of time, and all his rigour, rigour as if he were reorganising a 
waste in blunders; and of that most fascinating yet dangerous | defeated army? Just nothing at all, except that the Department 
of enterprises, the supply of water to a continent. Nobody | got frightened out of any originality it possessed, and regarded a 
not an Indian can have any idea of the difficulties which sur- | demand for full returns almost as an insult. That the Viceroy 
round this task, difficulties of engineering, of finance, of | should be adverse to the change is natural enough, and we 
opinion, and most unhappily, of morality. The duty demands | doubt not Lord Northbrook has pressed extremely able reasons, 
separate men, hydraulic engineers, who very often get fasci- | one being that it is unadvisable to increase the Cabinet by the 
nated by their task, become enslaved by it, and come to be | addition of a man who can hardly be a politician; but the 
regarded by the Treasury not unjustly as Frankensteins, crea-| answer to this is, that unless the chief of the Public 
tions which impel the creator to destruction. The work involves | Works Department is influenced by politicians, he becomes 
expenditure on the campaigning scale, expenditure which no|a nuisance. An intimate and confidential understand- 
man can limit or regulate, or even, unless an expert, under- | ing of the general drift of the administration is essential 
stand. Lord Salisbury says the Government of India had | to his efficiency. What could Lord Salisbury do if he never 
already prepared itself to spend eighteen millions, and he has | knew what the general Cabinet notion was as to the policy 
a plan before him, of which he evidently thinks most highly, ‘to be pursued with Russia? And what can a Minister of 
for rendering famines impossible by spending forty millions | Works do in India, if he does not know that a danger is 

more, That expenditure once begun may prove to be eighty | visible which may make present economy essential, even at 

millions or a hundred and twenty, and yet the authority who certain future loss? Nothing, except regard his superiors as 

had advised it may be in no way to blame, for he has to fight | fools, or urge on works till, by the very progress of them, 

natural difficulties on which he cannot calculate, ignorances | Government dare not bid them stop. The evil of swelling an 

of the most inexplicable kind—we believe an aqueduct was once | Indian Cabinet is great, but after all, a Viceroy is not a 

built in India the only imperfection of which was that the | Premier, or bound to take his colleagues’ opinion further than 

water struck, objecting to run up-hill — revolutions in the | he may please. The only danger, in fact, we can see in the 
price of labour, and frauds such as drive the English gentle- | change is its tendency to strengthen the idea that the main 
men employed half frantic. Then there are the moral diffi- | business of the Indian Government is to build instead of 
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governing,—an idea which it will be the first business of the 
new Minister, cognisant as he will be of more important 
work, studiously to repress. 

On the Third Clause of the Bill, which enables Lord Salis- 
bury to seat any member of the Indian Cabinet in the Councils 
of Madras or Bombay, we have no opinion to offer. Lord 
Salisbury has given no explanation of it whatever, nor can we 
conceive, without such explanation, any reason for it which 
would not justify the removal of the Governors. If it is in- 
tended, as we presume, to obviate the frequent collisions 
between the central and the local authorities, it would be better 
to turn the Presidencies into Lieutenant-Governorships. In the 





we are not alleging that England 
exhaustion of her own resources. That is a loss not onl 
to herself, but to the whole world. What we are sention 
is that the relative position of nations in relation to a 
mercial and productive enterprise is no index at al] to 
their absolute prosperity ; for instance, that a nation once at 
the head of the enterprise of the world might easily drop to 
the fourth or fifth place, and yet be much more prosperous 
than before; and that, as a rule, the industrial development of 
the whole world has a far greater effect on the national pros. 
perity of each country in it, than that country’s own relative posi- 
tion among the various countries of the world. Nothing is easier 


e aa 
gains by the partial 


total absence of explanations, however, we can only doubt than to prove this. What a nation gains by its foreign trade 
whether so odd a form of Inspectorship will not add to the | is the difference between the cost of producing what it exports 
disunion Hetween the two powers, instead of reducing it to a| and what it wou/d cost it to produce what it receives in - 


minimum, 


} 


change for those exports. If a producer of linen exchanges g 
roll of linen for a horse, what he gains by that exchange js 
the difference between what it cost him to produce that linen 


MR. GREG ON ENGLAND’S COMMERCIAL DECADENCE. | and what it would have cost him to breed the horse, It jg 


M*® 


W. R. GREG somewhat overplays his character of | Obvious, therefore, that what a nation gains by its foreign 
political Cassandra, in the very ably-written paper on | Commerce is a function of two variables; it increases as the 


the second of his “Rocks Ahead” which appears in the new | °0st of producing its exports decreases, or decreases as 
number of the Contemporary. He gives us, indeed, very good that cost increases, and this is the only consideration which 


reason, in the certainty of an increasing dearness and increasing | we _— 
| at which it would have to produce what it imports would jn. 


as a manufacturing country, what she is, for apprehending | Cease, and decreases as that cost would decrease, and this jg 


scarcity of those natural advantages which have made England, 


that the relative supremacy which England holds in the com- | 


mercial world must very soon be exchanged for a position 
nearer equality with a few of her rivals, and possibly, 
before very long again, for one of relative inferiority 
to some of them. But Mr. Greg, usually so strong on 
the economical side of his mind, has made a very serious 
blunder, which is of first-rate importance in the interpretation 
of the true meaning of “relative inferiority,” even supposing, 
what it is by no means necessary to suppose, that our position 
must tend towards one of relative inferiority towards any of 
our European rivals. Sooner or later, we have no doubt at all 
that America, with her vast natural resources both in fuel 
and land, will far outrun us in the race of commercial and 
manufacturing enterprise. That is a mere question of time, 
though there is apparently no such reason for apprehend- 
ing any very formidable industrial rivalry in Europe. 
But admitting, as we do admit, the certainty that the 
United States, if they fulfil the hopes reasonably formed of 
them, will, before very long, take our place in the commercial 
supremacy of the world, what we are anxious chiefly to point 
out is the very grave error made by Mr. Greg in interpreting 
the true meaning of the loss by any country of its relative 
advantages as a producer :— 

** Now, let us face boldly, and state in the plainest language, what 
the industrial decadence of our country, whether it comes sooner or 
later, will mean when it arrives—will in a great measure mean when 
it begins. (Statistics are unnecessary here: they cannot be precise, 
and might give rise to useless controversy on details.) It will mean 
that we shall lose one foreign market after another; that we shall 
gradually to manufacture for other manufacturing countries ; 
then, that those countries, after supplying themselves, will meet us 
and beat us in neutral markets; finally, that we shall be reduced to 
the supply of our home demand—possibly to secure even that market 
by recurrence to a Protectionist policy.” 


-aase 


Now, when he wrote this passage, Mr. Greg must have for- 
gotten, we think, one of the most elementary facts of com- 
mercial science, namely, that even a nation, if one could suppose 


Mr. Greg has kept in view. But it also increases as the cost 


what Mr. Greg has left out of view. Now, it is quite obvious 
that even if we exported a century hence only what we export 


/now, and if it cost us twice as much labour and capital to 
| produce it as it costs us now, still we might be quite as rich 


' worth twice as much to us as what we get now. 


as before, if what we got in exchange for what we sent was 
And whether 
this last supposition may so fall out or not, will depend chiefly 
on the development of /vveiyn resources, not on the develop. 
ment of our own. 

There is no such thing as being beaten out of all 
the markets of the world at one time. What being 
beaten out of a market really means, is that a particular 


' product exchanges in that market for less of other products 
| than will replace with a profit the capital and labour which 


| produced it. 


| ously employed on making something else. 


But that can only be when the capital and 
labour which produced it might have been more advantage- 
If the product 


'is one for the production of which the producing country has 


as great a natural advantage as it has for any other, then it 


| must pay to produce it, even though every other nation can 


|earns the same at far less cost than he. 


produce it at a less cost of labour. No doubt you will not be 
as well paid for your labour as your more fortunate rivals. 
Bat you will be better paid than you could be by any other appli- 
cation of your labour, and prosperity is measured not by com- 


| paring yourself with somebody else, but by comparing yourself 


with yourself. A man is prosperous who earns more at less 
cost to himself than he did, even though some other man 
England will be 
prosperous if she can earn as many comforts and luxuries for 
her people at less cost than before, and that depends not 
nearly so much on her relative place in the commercial world, 


| as on the absolute development of the resources of that world 


one, which is at a disadvantage as compared with every other | 


nation in every branch of production or distribution, /.e., which 
produces and distributes all that it produces and dis- 
tributes at a greater cost of labour than any other 
country in the world, still is by no means necessarily 
in a declining state, and may be in an advancing state, 
able to support a greater population in greater comfort 
than at any former period of its history; and that the reason 
for this, if it be so, will probably be that its competitors have 


| the relative commercial scale. 


] 


so greatly developed their superior advantages in production | 


and distribution, that all nations. from that at the very top of 


the scale of natural advantage, to that at the very bottom of | 


it, have shared in the benefit of the result. Mr. Greg’s error 
is really closely akin to that old Protectionist fancy that one 


nations, instead of gaining by it. Nothing is more certain, we | 
take it, than that it is for England’s national advantage, to put | 


it plainly, that she should lose her commercial supremacy, if 
she loses it by no wasteful blunder of her own, but solely by 


at large. It is conceivable enough,—we do not say it is at 
present probable,—that, with a very much more advanced de- 
velopment of the resources of the whole globe, England might 
earn absolutely more as a mere carrying and distributing 
nation, with not a single branch of manufacture depending 
on cheap coal remaining to her, than she earns now in the 
acme of her manufacturing prosperity. No doubt she would 
then be not at the top, but perhaps very near the bottom of 
But it is just for the sake ol 
illustrating this position that we take so extreme a case. We 
want to make it clear that the worst relative place in the 
scale at one time, may be better than the best relative place 
in the scale at another time. And no doubt the poorest 
of European countries is richer now than the richest was 
in an antiquity not very remote. So far as Mr. Gregs 
position rests on a probable loss of our own resources 
and skill, he is insisting on a real cause, so far as it 
goes, of impoverishment; but so far as he draws atten- 


nation suffers by the development of the resources of other|tion to the rapid development of the wealth and energy 


and skill of other peoples, he is dwelling on a cause which, in- 
stead of aggravating, will tend directly to lessen, and probably 
to lessen very materially indeed, any diminution impending 1n 
our own resources and industry. Indeed if Switzerland, with 


the legitimate development of such of the resources of other | nothing but cheap water-power and the excellent education of 
nations 


as were hitherto unknown or unused. 





Of course | her working-class to help her, is gaining on us so rapidly as 
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authorities think, we should be disposed to expect that ‘except a compliment to Mr. Burt, and a promise from Mr. 
d, with an education law that before long, we hope, may Cross about lodging, which the Cabinet, to judge from 
- d, even though with a rising price of coal,is not unlikely Mr. Disraeli’s speech of Monday, does not intend to fulfil this 
for a long time all her competitors at a distance. year. The Civil Services were to have been contented, and 
But so far as her rivals gain upon her, not through her fault, are raging with disappointment, seeing clearly that the Com- 
put by virtue of developing their own resources, we shall divide | mission will give them nothing. The Liquor interest was to 
benefit with them, whatever we may lose in relative com- have been petted, and has got nothing except a Bill which 
ale position. Industry remaining the same, it is on the changes every day, and will probably emerge as a Bill for the 
advance in the wealth of the world,—foolish laws apart,— further restriction of drinking. And finally, the Clergy, who 
that the advance of every individual nation depends,—much were to have been quite in the ascendant, have seen the edu- 
more, even, than on the advance in its own private stores of cation they have done so much to foster let down two pegs, 
resources. have been forced to sit quiet while another Established 
And this leads us to our second point, that Mr. Greg also Church is reformed in a style which they instinctively 
overacts his part of Cassandra in relation to the dismal feel is fatal to the principle of Establishments, and 
rophecies which he indulges, on the ground of the workman’s have been made to be silent while Lord Salisbury asserted 
disposition to limit the hours of labour. In the first place,|that Parliament needed no help, and would bear no 
that disposition does not necessarily involve less production, resistance, from the body called Convocation. Neverthe- 
because the system of working by relays would certainly be | less there is one promise which as yet has been fairly 
the logical result of such a limitation, and would, in relation to kept. There was, everybody was told, to be a respite from 
the mechanical arrangements, yield a much larger interest on | sensational legislation, and a respite there certainly has been, 
the fixed capital employed than even the ten or twelve-hours and according to Mr. Disraeli, certainly will continue to be. 
day. Next, the bad and unconscientious work of which Mr. | A Quakers’ meeting, a Council at Cairo, a meeting of Suez- 
Greg complains is, we believe with the Paull .\/all, due more Canal shareholders, a Parliament of rooks, these are all lively 
to the intention of the capitalist, who desires to produce inferior | assemblies, compared with the House of Commons on an 
articles to tempt buyers by their low price, than to the failure | ordinary night,—the sort of night which the penny papers 
of the labourer in conscientious work; nor does Mr. Greg give | report, as the New York papers do, in a column and a half of 
the least evidence to show that this practice of ‘scamping’ work, | snippety remarks, No doubt the House has something to do. 
and so cheating the employer, is gaining on the British work- | Mr. Disraeli is too clever to leave Members with nothing to 
man, a statement we greatly doubt. _And lastly, the desire say to their constituents in explanation of their lethargy, or 
for limited hours is undoubtedly due, in a very large degree, to support a policy of adjournments, or to resign visibly any 
to the growing taste for education, or at all events, what, as | part of the Ministerial initiative. Ile knows very well that 
compared with the former habits of the British workman, may the result of that course would be a shower of diflicult motions 
stand for education ; and there —_ —— — — _ Se ae ara a ~— ropes 
Ralit: Meares chaiilime, Mc, tag continbn Wogegwluuns Gun-cgting 06 Gaal os print. at Oe Baas 
with a panegyric on Mr. Mitl’s preference for “the Stationary | Suffrage Bill—and threatens Members, if they worry him, with 
State,’—the State in which capital and labour, instead of a series of morning sittings, which irritate everybody except 
accumulating rapidly, as they have done lately, should | the few to whom the House is an occupation. He evidently, 
remain at the same level,—the surplus labour being drafted | in fact, looks on the Members as rats, who must have some- 
off, according to Mr. Greg’s proposal, to new countries and | thing to gnaw, lest their teeth should grow together, or their 
virgin soils, Surely that panegyric is radically inconsistent | instinct of danger tempt them towards forbidden food. But 
with the main thesis of the article, which represents a loss of | the provision he offers is of the grittiest, though served on 
relative commercial prosperity as necessarily involving a loss | silver plates. To listen to him on Monday perorating about 
of absolute prosperity, and diminished resources even for) his seventeen Bills, and the Church Regulation Bill, and 
maintaining the population we have. Did it not strike Mr.) the debates which may be expected on colonial policy 
Greg, just at the close of his lament, that perhaps the key-note | and the cost of telegraphs, you might think the House 
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of it was not altogether according to reason and sobriety ? 


A GRITTY SESSION. 

F all the promises made by and for the Conservatives 
during the last election, one, it seems certain, will be 

kept. The country will have one Session of rest from exciting 
legislation. Every other promise, so far as we can recollect 
the long list, has been broken, usually with a laugh about the 
change of circumstances, or a smile at the folly of people who 
believe in election-cries. 
were to be redressed, and as far as we understand the semi- 
official accounts of the Commissioners’ forthcoming Report, 


the only serious grievance removed will be the rule—not, we | 


admit, a very wise one—which prohibits payments for exchanges 


between India and England. As “India” means double pay | 


and “England”’ double health, there seems only one reason 


why officers anxious for either should not buy what they de-| 
sire, and that is, the risk that a regiment suddenly ordered home | 
} passes the Houses or not. 


should put in a claim to be compensated for its loss of the legal- 
ised payments it has made for the privilege of enjoying Indian 
allowances. 


as mutineers; but perhaps it will not arise. The Navy was 


to be brought up to a fuller strength, and the Admiralty has | 


accepted its predecessors’ Estimates, and only threatened to 
spend a trifle in urging on the ironclad-building a very little 
quicker. All England was to have been delighted with a 
spirited foreign policy, and the only speech Lord Derby has 
made is one on the Suez Canal, from which no mortal can 
gather what his policy is, except that he is very reluctant, it 
may be wisely, to say anything distinct. The country gentle- 
men were to be satisfied about the rates, and the only advan- 
tage they have received is a remission which benefits, first of 
all, their enemies the boroughs. The working-men were 
to have unnumbered benefits, and they have got nothing, 


The grievances of the “ Army” | 


That would place the Horse Guards under some | 
small difficulty, whether to pay the officers’ claims, which would | 
be no more preposterous than many now urged, or to shoot them | 





was never so likely to be weary with occupation, but it is 
| all mere show. There has been hardly a whip this Session. Of 
| all his Bills, there is only one which, in a truly political Session, 
|a Session in which either political feeling or political strife 
was possible, would attract more than passing attention, or 
excite any keen interest, and that one only because it seems to 
| involve the necessity of Disestablishment. The rest, like the 
Factories Bill, the Land Transfer Bill, the Irish Judicature 
| Bill, the Rating and Valuation Bill, the Land Transfer (Scot- 
‘land) Bill, the Police Bill, the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 
the Noxious Businesses Bill, the Shannon Improvement Bill, 
the Irish Constabulary Bill, the Endowed Schools Bill, the 
Public Health (Ireland) Bill, the Registration of Births, &c. (Eng- 
land) Bill, and the Irish Licensing Bill, are all administrative 
Bills, some of them important, some of them trivial, but none 
of them involving any particular principle, or likely to be 
heard of outside the classes directly interested in their passing. 
We doubt if the Premier, who is not “ parochial,” has read 
one of them himself, or cares two straws whether one of them 
Hie may apply his majority if 
pushed, but he certainly will not if he can help it, to save any 
measure whatever, unless it be Lord Salisbury’s, of which he 
knows so little that he forgot it in his recapitulation. There 
will be sharp debating on one or two, and he may join in the 
debate; but if he does, it will be in his new attitude of benevo- 
lent arbiter, who wishes, above all things, that the House should 
be satisfied, and the Bills, with or without their contents, 
somehow become laws. There will be debating perhaps on 
clauses in the Factory Bill, but as Mr. Cross has softly drawn 
it out of Mr. Mundella’s hands, in order to gain any credit the 
Member for Sheffield might have got, and to enable his party 
to assure artisans that Codlin is their true friend, it is not 
likely to be severe. We cannot, indeed, say the same with 
any confidence of the Church Regulation Bill, for the Com- 
mons may knead that measure into something very formidable, 
and find themselves all at once engaged in broadening the 


Church with a vengeance ; but then that is not a Government 
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Bill, and its discussion will scarcely call up Ministers, though 
Mr. Disraeli will listen with the intellectual interest anything 


half or wholly theological always awakes in his mind. He is, 
we must remember, always on the side of the Angels, and may 
fear lest their wings should flap heavily in the vacuums the Bill 
is intended to leave. 


in Church worship, within which every curate, though 
not, alas! every congregation, may disport himself at will,—an 
ecclesiastical Afghanistan, in which neither the frozen nor 
the sultry powers are to come in hostile contact. A snap 
vote on that point might produce some queer results, and so 
might a vote of the Tory majority, who are nearly all anti- 
Romanists, ifvthey gave themselves for once full anti-sacer- 
dotal swing. We can imagine alittle excitement during Com- 
mittee, but the liveliness will not be due to Mr. Disraeli, who 
has rather permitted than fostered the Bill, perhaps on 
Bismarck’s idea, that giving Liberals a Church to toss will 
always keep them from doing any serious mischief. Altogether, 
the Session, if not entirely useless, will at least be as dull as 
the most timid of Tories could desire, and will, allowing for 
unforeseen incidents. be entirely wanting in sensational 
legislation. 

We wonder whether this lethargy, artfully concealed as it 

is, really pleases the electors. We doubt it, believing the 
line has been passed which divides sensational legislation from 
legislative laziness ; but of this one thing we are certain, it is 
injuring Mr. Disraeli. It is a peculiarity of the English 
people never to get angry with him, whatever he may do or 
leave undone, and we can hardly imagine the measure which 
would place his windows in danger; but then one part of his 
charm has been his perennial youth, the effluence of vitality 
about him which caricaturists have always tried to seize. Now 
they are beginning to draw him always asleep,—not as Palmer- 
ston was drawn asleep, with his ears wide open, but actually 
asleep, and with something or other stopping because he is 
asleep. He sleeps with great decorum, no doubt, and every 
attention to proprieties,—sleeps like the consummate actor he 
is, with just enough of wakefulness to make his enemies walk 
softly ; but still, though Mr. Hare’s audiences will watch him 
asleep through a whole play with untiring amusement, they 
would get slightly bored if he never woke up at all. That 
has been the Premier’s policy this Session, and for a Session 
it may do, but we very much doubt its succeeding for 
any length of time. The mass of English electors are 
not so content that immobility pleases them, they tire very 
soon of the infinite calm expressed in Rameses’ head ; they 
get bilious whenever they are forced to enjoy a siesta, and of 
the delights of kef they have not the slightest conception. 
They do not mind a lounge, a meditative smoke, or even a 
lazy saunter when they have done work; but when they see 
their agents enjoying those things, they are very apt to ask if 
work is over. It never began this Session; and as one 
cannot abuse Mr. Gladstone for more than six years 
consecutively, Members during the winter will be a little 
at a loss for topics. Next Session, Mr. Disraeli will have 
to act, as well as pose, if he is to keep his popularity, and 
even then he would do well to drop the “heavy father” for 
one night at least, and play the leading part with his old 
verve. Otherwise, even the mighty harvest which people say 
is coming will not reconcile the electors to the inertia which 
they do not enjoy quite so fully as those whom they send up to 
work. The House of Commons is becoming a Vestry, and a 
Vestry with nothing to do; andin a “do-nothing” Vestry Mr. 
Disraeli, who is not parochial, has no inevitable right to lead. 
When a Premier talks of a Shannon Bill as one of the measures 
of the Session, even farmers will understand that he is talking 
half asleep. A badly-drawn caricature in a penny comic paper 
is not likely to attract Mr. Disraeli’s attention much, but he 
may remember with a wince that, for the first time in his life, 
he has been drawn as the “sleepy cabman,” and the street 
crowds have laughed. 





BISHOP THIRLWALL. 

HE resignation of the Bishop of St. David's will weaken 
the intellectual strength of the Episcopal Bench even 
more than the death of the late Bishop of Winchester weak- 
ened its popular influence. The Bishop of St. David’s has 
never been a great debater, like Dr. Wilberforce, nor a great 
orator, like Dr. Magee, nor a practical moral reformer, like Dr. 
Fraser, nor a sagacious ecclesiastical statesman, like Dr. Tait ; but 





People, we think, are interested in that 
measure, more especially since Dr. Magee hinted that we 
might follow Lord Granville, and create a neutral zone 





no Bishop now on the Bench, or who has, in our time, ever been 
there, has given evidence of so high a calibre of intellectual 
capacity in relation to the profoundest subjects, or has shown 
more of the “sweet reasonableness’ of Christian liberality in 
| the wish to make the Church of England a strictly just, as 
well as a comprehensive Church. With a gift for sarcasm in 
controversial writing which now and then, perhaps even more 
| recently than formerly, he has permitted himself to indulge 
somewhat too freely, Dr. Thirlwall has always shown himself 
anxious to give others the full benefit of the large intellectual 
freedom he claimed for himself, and to vindicate to the utmost 
| for all the clergy of the Church the full right to entertain in 
their own breasts, as he certainly has entertained,— 
“That grey spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” 

None of our recent Bishops has ever written charges showing 
so complete a mastery of the intellectual range necessary 
for the adequate holding of a great mystery as has been 
shown by Bishop Thirlwall. In defending Bishop Colenso 
against the accusations of heresy for having imputed human 
ignorance to Christ, he pointed out, with the most unshrinking 
courage, that orthodoxy, as it was called, was just as much in 
danger of making revelation sound hollow on one side by 
dissipating belief in the real humanity of Christ, as was 
the so-called heterodoxy on the other. ‘The subject,” he 
concluded, ‘is not only one of the most abstruse with which 
the human mind can be engaged, but it lies beyond the reach 
of our faculties, and is one of those mysteries which are to be 
embraced by faith, not to be investigated by reason.” Yet he 
has never forgotten that, in some sense, reason cannot be 
banished from faith ; if you cannot get a higher point of view 
from which to make faith seem reasonable, you can at least 
reasonably guard against the inclusion of anything distinctly 
unreasonable in your faith, and so mark out the field of a 
discerning and thoughtful reserve as to avoid the falsehoods 
of an impatient, shallow understanding. Mystery to Dr. 
Thirlwall has never meant the field appropriate for en- 
thusiasm, as it means for so many theologians, but rather 
the field appropriate for a higher than ordinary self-restraint, 
a more than normal self-distrust. On the holy ground where 
the prophet is told to put off his shoes, the thinker must ex- 
change his firm and self-reliant step for the confession of a 
profound inadequacy ; nor can it be appropriate to indulge in 
the most positive and intense moods, even of mere emotion, in 
a region where the intellect cannot pretend to do more than 
“go sounding on its dim and perilous way.” Something of 
that sad irony with which prophets and poets offer half-solutions 
for insoluble problems is much more appropriate to a sphere of 
spiritual thought full of giddy heights and depths, than the 
passion of the zealot or the vehement ardour of the devotee. 
This has been, for the most part, Bishop Thirlwall’s view of 
theological mysteries. He has led the school which treats them 
with thoughtful reserve, as subjects to be meditated rather 
than dogmatised upon, as justifying the mood of hesitating 
awe not that of keen and confident extasy. 

In fact, Dr. Thirlwall is one of the few Bishops on the 
Bench who has always realised the radical uncertainty of 
theological systems, and therefore, naturally enough, made 
the most of the tolerably wide verge given by the English 
Church to variety of interpretation. But with this strong in- 
tellectual foundation for his theological Liberalism, he has com- 
bined all the caution of an accomplished historian who knows 
how doubtful the foundations of history often are, and what 
are the sure signs of doubtful authenticity. Early in life he 
translated Schleiermacher’s treatise on St. Luke’s Gospel, and 
so showed his sympathy with the critical temper of the most 
scholarly German interpreters of the Bible, as well as with the 
genuine piety of one of the most heartily Christian among 
them. The “History of Greece,” which won him so great a 
name as a scholar and a critic, is, as compared with Mr. 
Grote’s, the work of a detached intellect, of a calm, considerate 
judgment, while Mr. Grote’s is that of a practical politician, 
who strove to realise afresh the party politics of ancient 
Greece, and to defend the democratic policy from the unjust 
slurs cast upon it by modern prejudice. Dr. Thirlwall’s 
historical power was not so much of the kind which restores 
to us the interior life of the nation whose history it discusses, 
as of the kind fitted to weigh the conflicting evidence con- 
cerning it with that cultivated predisposition to find an expla- 
nation for even the wrong view, by which the sober, judicial 
intellect is apt to be distinguished from that of the earnest 














partisan, or even that of the business-like assailant of a time- 
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honoured prejudice. In his capacity of prelate, Bishop Thirl- | more of a critic than a direct teacher; but as a critic, his 
wall has often shown the sort of caution which discovers an | tone has always been benignant as well as lofty, and the 
unexpected reason for acting with people whose own motives he | twinkle of his doubtful smile when he has contemplated the 
has disliked and disapproved. He was heartily opposed to the | perplexities which human beings carefully create for them- 














Sabbatarian ground of the objection against Sunday excursion 
trains. But he opposed Sunday excursion trains, though ex- 
clusively from non-Sabbatarian reasons, because he was struck 
with the evidence that Sunday excursions led to a great in- 
crease of waste, drunkenness, and other vices. He was 
heartily opposed to the omission of the sentence in the Burial 
Service which expresses a ‘‘sure and certain hope of the resur- 
rection to eternal life,” but he advocated the appointment of 
a Commission to consider the Burial Service with a view to 
needful alterations, because he objected to the very different 
prayer “that it may please thee of thy gracious goodness shortly 
to accomplish the number of thine elect, and to hasten thy 
kingdom,” which he regarded as dictating to God. In 
this way Bishop Thirlwall has not unfrequently found a 
reason, peculiar to himself, for supporting a movement origi- 
nated by men wholly at issue with him, and only two or three 
times in his life has he come forward with full conviction to 
take a strong side on a well-defined battle-field. Ile was 
hearty in his support of the abolition of the Irish Church, 
devoting an elaborate and very vigorous speech to the exposure 
of the argument against it grounded on its being a “sacri- 
legious’ measure. Again, he spoke of the celebrated “Ox- 
ford Declaration,” in favour of which the clergy were so 
keenly canvassed,—the declaration, we mean, to the effect 
“that the Bible not only contains, but is, the Word of 
God,”—as “a sort of moral torture ;” “for,” said the Bishop, 
“the adjuration employed implied that unless persons ap- 
pended their names to it, they were wanting in love to God 
and the souls of men.” He spoke severely, also, in one of 
his Charges, against Bishop Gray, and the injustice with which 
the Bishop of Natal was treated in the ecclesiastical trial at 
Capetown. On the whole, whenever the Bishop of St. David's has 
seen a clear case before him, his courage has been as conspicuous 
as his intellect is clear; but with the caution of a historian 
who always suspects the existence of a stronger case than is 
apparent for an erroneous popular impression, he has been apt 
at times to discover reasons for his opponents, of the existence 
of which they themselves were quite unconscious. 


Probably no thinker of our time has ever been more keenly 
alive either to the intellectual difficulties of his own position, 
or to the irony of the destiny which awaits those fanatics 
who block up for themselves the only path of escape out of 
an untenable position, through very wrath at the sugges- 


tion of the foe that it ‘x untenable. The partisans of the | 


inspiration of the Bible did this, in his opinion, when they 
insisted on declaring that the Bible “ not only contains, but is 
the Word of God ;” and the Roman Catholics did the same 
when they declared a few years later, that the Pope himself 
was infallible in his official declarations of doctrine. Already, 
in 1866, three years before the Council of the Vatican met, Dr. 
Thirlwall declared in a charge, with a certain grim humour, 
that reunion with the Catholic Church might not perhaps be 
80 impossible, if the Pope would only abdicate his usurped 
authority, and declare “a fairly large number of acts 
done by him and his predecessors null and void.” And 


' selves, has never been caused by the sufferings of others, but 
| only by the apparent superfluity of the folly to which those 
sufferings are due. 

On the whole, a Bishop of more cultivated intellect, of 
| wider range of capacity, of sincerer faith in a theology of com- 
prehension, of a truer refinement, and a more perfectly- 
adjusted judgment, has not been during this generation, and is 
not now, on the Bench of Bishops. He has, no doubt, been 
more of a thinker and a scholar than of a popular reformer or 
a statesman. It has been his function rather to overawe bigotry 
and steadily discourage the spasms of superficial enthusiasm, 
than to pioneer the Church in active enterprises for the good 
of the people. But we have had almost as much need of such 
intellectual warnings and cautions as he could supply, as even 
of practical energy and sagacious zeal. And we shall greatly 
miss that equanimity of purpose, that keen insight into the 
high paradoxes of divine lore, that commanding sobriety of 
judgment, that delicate intellectual discrimination, that finely- 
chiselled phraseology, that dignified and clear-cut utterance, 
which have so long secured for the Bishop of St. David's not 
only the confidence of the national Church to which he 
belongs, but the respect of, the friends of English culture and 
English liberty all over the Empire. 





THE BUNYAN STATUE, 

HERE is nothing, or very little, that is new to be said about 
John Bunyan, or** The Pilgrim’s Progress,” or Allegory as an 

art, and yet it is just at this moment so hard to abstain from 
saying something, The irony of circumstance is so delicious, the 
victory of genius over prejudice so perfect, the triumph of the 
writer over the squire and the magistrate—the triumph of the 
really strong over the apparently strong—so suggestive of hope. 
In 1674, Bedford imprisoned a travelling tinker for his impudence 
in preaching what he had to preach, which, as it happened, was a 
moderated form of Calvinism. In 1874, Bedford raises a statue, 
given by a Duke, to her greatest citizen, that very travelling 
tinker who never thought anything, or did anything, or said 
anything which the world has cared to remember, except writing, 
amidst the foulnesses and the stenches of her borough gaol, 
a story embodying the theology he preached. The names of the 
squires are forgotten, or remembered as the Lucys of Charlecote 
are remembered, as Lilliputians who imprisoned Gulliver, aud 
whose names have lived for ages because a butcher's man 
conde:cended to hold them in contempt; the wretched bourgeois 
are mould, possibly yielding corn; and the new generation 
raises astatue to their victim, the ** low” tinker. ‘The victory is too 
perfect, too complete, to pass without one pleasurable word, and 
yet there is so little to say about the conqueror. He is not 
| honoured for himself as martyr, for he suffered only the fate of 
| men like himself in all ages, men low-born, poor, not respectable, 
| who said at inconvenient seasons what was in them tosay. He 
| is not honoured as a preacher, for his preaching did not succeed 


sufficiently to create a following ; he founded no sect to revere his 











when, instead of taking this course, the Council of the | memory, as asect reveres the Protestant Hildebrand, John Wesley ; 
Vatican declared the dogmatic infallibility of the Holy | and he has never been quoted among the learned as a divine. 
See, Dr. Thirlwall evidently regarded with both amuse-! And he is not honoured as a writer, for except one book, 





ment and amazement, the voluntary joining of this direct 
issue On a question on which he held that not only the falli- 
bility, but the blunder of the Church could be absolutely de- 
monstrated. The caustic wonder with which he has always 


treated the propensity of theologians to make fresh difficulties | 


for themselves, by “burning the ships” which a wiser instinct 
had induced their predecessors to leave ready to facilitate 
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nothing of his can be said to have lived; his method has 


| never been popular, and of all who gave, or admired, or 


praised his statue, there are probably not ten who ever 
read his writings, more especially the second best book he ever 
wrote ‘*The Holy War ;” and not two who cordially appreciate, 
except in his one book, that decayed instrument of thought, long- 
drawn religious allegory. Bunyan would have thundered his fiercest 


their ese: P “ts. Ga 
eir escape, has been one of the most distinguishing of | snathemas on the Dean who, on Wednesday, poured out his elo- 


his characteristics. There has always been something of the 
glimmer of speculative amusement visible in his dignified, 
not to say stately intellect, at the graver blunders of men, 
—an amusement not inhumane, but due to the keen 
sense of the paradox of human fate. Thus in the fine | 
essay he once published on the irony of Sophocles, he re- 
marked on the ‘‘amusement” one might find “in comparing 
the history of great cities with that of their respective States, 
and in observing how often the splendour of the one has 
increased in proportion to the weakness and rottenness of the | 
others,”—a remark, for example, which might have been | 
frequently applied in modern times to the relation of Paris to 
France, In truth, even as theologian, the Bishop has been 











quence to exalt him to the skies, and probably have pardoned the 
Duke who gave his statue only because he also rebuilds the 
cottages of the poor. The man lives, and will live for ever, 
because in him, unrecognised even by himself, was a wonderful 
power, a power which is, as far as we know literature, absolutely 
unique, the power of working into a story, which has charmed 
whole generations, a religious system which, though it has a false 
basis, though it has not ultimately prevailed, and though it leaves 
untouched whole sides of the great problem, does, nevertheless, 
express, in some dim way, the aspirations of the race which he 
addressed. 

That seems to us the side of the question, the aspect of the 
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genius of Bunyan which Macaulay missed. He saw clearly, as 
all good critics have seen, the perfection of Bunyan's power as 
a master of allegory, and thought that a sufficient reason for his 
rise in educated esteem, but that seems to us a very partial and im- 
perfect explanation of the long duration of “* The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Doubtless ‘* The Pilgrim’s Progress” is a very perfect allegory, better 
conceived, better maintained than any allegory of which we have 
equal knowledge ; and the tinker is entitled for that to be reckoned 
a master, though a strangely unconscious one, of purely literary 
skill. 
was ever, for itself, a popular form of literature; whether it ever 
minds, whether in truth * The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” ever bad much influence over the religious convic- 


But we question if religious allegory, however perfect, 


had much sw: y over men’s 


tions of mankind. Another book by the same hand, in 
which thts quality—the quality of endowing virtues and 


graces and powers with concrete Jife—is equally visible, fell 
almost dead, and is alive now, as far as it is alive, chiefly 
because of its writer’s name.. Nobody will inscribe ‘“‘’The Holy 
War ” on Bunyan’s statue, and if ever it becomes a national trea- 
sure, if ever his name is the loftier for having written it, it will 
be because of the deep impression which a translation seems to 
have made upon the Christians of Bengal. They buy it in thou- 
sands—it may be for its teaching, though we do not think so— 
and may hereafter circulate it as **'The Pilgrim’s Progress” is 
circulated in England, in editions varying from a guinea to a 
penny. ‘*Agathos” will die, as it deserves, though Bishop 
Wilberforce put into it much brain, and though it was for so 
many years the children’s book of so many ‘ Churchy ” families ; 
and * Hephzibah,” though our judgment of its literary merit is 
widely different from Macaulay’s, and though it conveys with 
curious force the view of a sect still existing among us—the 
Supralapsarians,—has never enjoyed a gleam of national popu- 
larity. Something more was needed to give a book like ‘* The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” its strange hold upon the affections of a multi- 
tude which did not accept its theology, and we imagine it was 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress ” is not only the best allegory the 





this. 
English ever had,—for had it been only that, they would have let 
it die; it is also the best strictly religious novel ever produced in 
the language, or indeed in any language of the world. 

It is the most perfect and complex of fairy tales, the most sen- 
sational of dramas, the most readable of biographic fictions. There 
is not in all children’s fairy literature anything quite so fairy-like, 
yet so human and intelligible, as the intervention of Greatheart, 


than Mentor in ** Telemachus "—the 


who is far more inter¢ sting t! 
expression and embodiment of the Spiritual Director, as 





a pious 
Catholic Bishop understood that age—or so dramatic, in 
s e 6] 
the highest sense of tragically dramatic power, as the escape from 
tJ < . b] 
the City of Destruction; or so poetic, in one sense of poetry, as 
the loss of the Iioll. “Lhe writer has questioned three people, all 
of whom read the book in childko od, as to what of it had adhered 
to their memories, and in all the answer was different. Oue had 
been enchanted with Greatheart, whom in maturer ycars he did 
not quite understand, taking him to be, on the whole, a Christ in 


armour, a Cromwellian Christ such as tradition might have fixed 


persoi 


on Bunyan’s mind ; another, by the general horror of the book, the 
perpetual escape from visible danger, especially from the paralysed 
giants Pope and Pagan —Bunyan misunderstood the latent strength 
of both, for Pope is ruling half mankind, and Pagan has stolen 
Evolution for motto, a Veiled Face for crest, and Material ‘Truth 
for armour, and is treading duwn enemies like corn—and the third 
could never forget that loss of the Roll in the pleasant resting- 
place. In all there was the recollection of an exciting story, of 
something apart from the allegory, in which, nevertheless, each 
had been carefully instructed. It is this quality of the book, 
its interestingness, which seems to us to have been for- 
gotten, and which is so unique. Macaulay may judge of the per- 
fection of the allegory, and modern commentators analyse the 
shade of doctrine taught—Calvinism with a large forgiveness 
superadded and a sense of the intention of Christ as Sovereign, 
which once at least brings Bunyan to the very verge of heresy— 
but to children, and as we suspect, to the uneducated of the 
last century, the book was a wondrous tale, the best thing the 
chapman had to sell, the only story-book one could read aloud 
on Sunday with a pleasure as great as if it were not edifying and 
the minister did not wholly approve. That sixty years ago 
the book was coveted by Church-going folk—who would not 
have read it for the world, except as the same people now read 
Colensc—we kuow, and that human interest in it which is the 
secret of its literary perfection is also, we suspect, the secret of its 
ife. At first “The Pilgrim's Progress” expressed in a tale of 


ife. 
interest the ideas of the Christian life, of the Divine 


overpowering 





- a 
| policy, and of the future state of reward for perseverance, which 


were most acceptable to Puritan minds, then principally foung 
among the poorer class. As those ideas died away, its human interest 
_ sustained the book until the revival of the Puritan creed brought 
it forward again as a religious work, this time among a new and 
higher class, that to which Macaulay’s elder relatives belonged ; 
aud now, when Calvinistic Evangelicalism has again lost. its 
power, its genius has been fully recognised, not again to be 
overlooked. It is to the novelist of unique genius rather than 
to the theologian that the Duke erects a statue, and of all whg 
approve—that is all England—not five per cent. would listen to 
the preacher, or read an allegory from which his genius was apart, 
The perfect appreciation of the book and its writer, the utter 
content with both in minds over which the book has no influence, 
and to which the writer’s personality seemed barbarous, are, we 
believe, phenomena without a parallel in literary history. That 
Macaulay should worship Bunyan,—that is as strange as that 
sculptor should have been found who could choose Bunyan’s charac. 
ter as preacher as that which was most distinctive of the man, who 
lives not because he preached and preached, like thousands more, in 
vain, but because, as he sat in gyves, and traced out, probably 
with pain, the words which record his thoughts, he saw with 
dreaming eyes the story he relates—the life of the man who, by 
whatever road, struggles forward towards the Far City, the 
haven of spiritual rest. It is because he saw the faces he depicts, 
and felt the struggles he describes, and dreamed of the aid that he 
has extolled, and heard the talk he has recorded, and not because 
he preached, that his name lives for ever. Thousands may have 
gone to hear him in Southwark, as the Dean of Westminster says, but 
it is not as an earlier Spurgeon that the English-speaking millions 
reverence John Bunyan. IWlis preaching, like any other earnest 
preaching, may have left seeds in many minds which fructified in 
lives the world knows nothing of, but his claim on mankind at 
large is the work he wrought out in solitude and in fetters, the 
one religious story which has chained a race. 


MR. TUPPER’S ANTIDOTE FOR RITUALISM. 
\ R. TUPPER has just published an antidote for Ritualism, 
4 | in the shape of ‘‘ Fifty of the Protestant Ballads, and the 
Anti-ritualistic Directorium of Martin F. ‘Tupper, D.C.L., F.R.S.” 
(Does the Royal Society really boast Mr. ‘Tupper as one of its 
members, and can it bave been his ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy ” 
which gained him the repute, say, of a great inductive thinker?) 
Indeed, he tells us in bis short preface that this is but a part of 
what he has in store; that he has here reprinted only fifty 
of his ballads, ‘although conscious of having written many more ;” 
which suggests to us that Mr. Tupper must suspect the existence 
of others of his ballads of the composition of which he is un- 
conscious, since he is so careful to illustrate the reserve of his 
present publication by reference to the existence of those ouly 
of his unpublished songs of this kind of which he is ‘ conscious.” 
Perhaps Mr. ‘Tupper is a believer in the doctrine of “ unconscious 
cerebration,” and indeed there is hardly any kind of human compo- 
sition, usually of conscious origin, which it is more probable that 
‘unconscious cerebration” might be so educated as to produce, 
than ballads of this order. For we will say at once that 
Mr. Tupper’s remedy for Ritualism, if only it can be applied, 
would be a perfectly suré prophylactic not only against Ritual- 
ism, but against a great deal more than Ritualism,— against 
scepticism, for instance, against meditation, against thought. Let 
once the sort of rub-a-dub-dub of the understanding which 
naturally falls into the rub-a-dub-dub of ballads like these, 


set in on a man with any virulence, and he will be 
guarded against a good deal that is dangerous, and a 
good deal also that is interesting. Just as drums are 


sometimes beaten to drown the voice of a popular orator, 
so Mr. ‘Tupper’s “‘ drum-taps,” if you could ever make yourself 
really at home with them, would inevitably drown the voice 
of the reflective reason altogether. Mr. Tupper tells us in these 
pages something of his own ancestry which may partly account 
for the ease with which he produces Protestant ballads of which 
he is conscious, and others, perhaps, of which he is not con- 
scious :— 
“For I come from the stock of confes 
Of a Protestant house before Luther was born, 
Who were martyrs from power, from place, and from pelf, 
For religion, from homes in old Germany torn ; 
And near the dark days when good Latimer bled, 
My fathers escaped to their Sarnian home, 
Cr further away to America fled, 
To hide from the rage of idolatrous Rome.” 
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Now it s . 
really thoughts to Mr.Tupper’s ancestors, i.e., which were sifted by the 


intellect and genuinely appropriated, have, by the process of which | 


physiologists tell us, got themselves organised in Mr. ‘T'upper’s gan- 
glia, and embodied in his ‘‘ reflex” system, till he spins off professions 
of Protestantism with the ease and the regular rate of a machine, 


in verses hardly one of which seem to imply in any degree the exist- | 
mind. ‘There are such things as machine-made ballads as | 


ence of a oom om 
well as machine-made biscuits or watch-cases, and Mr. ‘Tupper 


strikes us as having really the custody of such a machine, which 
may very well work when he is not conscious as hard as when he 
js; indeed, if properly tended, it might work through the night as 
ducing ganglion could be made self-registering. Why should it 
take less supervision or trouble to weave the commonest neat- 


patterned gingham than to turn out such rhymes as these, for | 


example ?-— 
«“Unfurl the good flag to the breoze,—true blue, 
And swear to stand by it as ‘faithful and true,’ 
Denouncing the trimmers in Church as in State, 
And loving all truths, as all treasons we hate. 
“ With tolerant spirit, at liberty’s claim, 
With liberal hand, in humanity’s name, 
We grant, as we ask, equal rights, as we ought, 
Free press and free worship, free speech and free thought ! 
« But now is Intolerance making its stand 
To bring back the Pope to this Protestant land, 
And here that illiberal pestilent scheme, 
Old Priesteraft, revives its papistical dream ; 
‘“ By lusts of the eye and the car and the nose, 
By music and incense, and pride in fine clothes, 
Meek doves in their manner, sly serpents within, 
Ridiculous, too, were it not for their sin,— 
“ These Anglican priests, with vain-glorious device, 
Are plotting their innocent flocks to entice 
From Protestant truth, our birthright at home, 
To the lies and the thraldoms of Catholic Rome !” 
Tolerance, free press, free worship; but down with what does 
not suit us,”—that surely is the kind of ery which never came out 
of any intellect actually at work in our own day, but which may well 
have got itself spun out of ancestral prepossessions not more con- 
sistent than contemporary with each other. And there really is some- 
thing like evidence that not only may there be balladsof Mr. 'Tupper’s 
amongst those not published here, of the existence of which he is 
conscious, but also that there may be some amongst those published 
here, of the existence of which, at the time he wrote and corrected 
the proofs, he may have been unconscious. What conscious man, 
for instance, would deliberately have left the fourth line in this 
passage ?— 
“ True,—leaving the village, the lanes, and the downs— 
Some Anglicans’ benches are filled in the towns. 
3ut why ? There are idiers by thousands to go 
Anywhere for a sight in each * populous No ;’ 
And music and incense and wax-lights at noon 
(Attractive to moths) draw a crowd very soon.” 
What a ‘‘ populous No” may be we have not the least notion, 
unless it be the sort of No with which a sane multitude would 
refuse to hear more of this sort of rubbish. Ilowever, we must 
admit that not unfrequently Mr. Tupper’s lines, though they 
betray not a token of intellectual consciousness, do betray a good 
deal of that sort of keenness of feeling which is, perhaps, not 
easily reconciled with ‘ unconscious cerebration.” Mr. 'Tupper’s 
belief that all High-Churchmen are wicked traitors and all Low- 
Churchmen faithful servants of Christ, clearly belongs to the 
“reflex” action of his nervous constitution. No man with eyes 
in his head who has seen how large a number of devoted, 
hardworking (if intellectually childish) Ritualists there are, and 
how many also of the Low Church, as of all schools, are worth 
but little, could possibly have formed such an estimate for him- 
self, though his ancestors, living in a more violently Puritan age, 
may well have formed it for him. Yet the temper of many 
of these ballads implies real conscious feeling of a somewhat 
vehement kind; and indeed brings Mr. ‘Tupper as near to 
the borders of rhetorical verse as it is possible for him to 
approach. The following, for instance, is written with a 
certain vis of which we should have hardly believed Mr. ‘Tupper 
capable, and certainly he must have been fully conscious when he 
wrote it. It is part of his ‘* Anti-ritualistic Directorium,” and 
as Artemus Ward used to say, “ it is wrote sarcastically ”:— 
** Catechize publicly ; your vulgar boy 
Spouts to the congregation with pert joy, 
Glad, as your mouthpiece to denounce for schism 
Those heretics who shirk their catechism, 
And quick to shout that ‘Korah and his crew 
Mean the Dissenters,’ and Low-churchmen too. 
Catch every mother, as you can, with tea; 


eems not at all impossible that the thoughts which were | 


well as the day, if he could but find any mode by which the pro- | 


The father—ah, a hopeless case is he ! 

Let him die out,—protesting as he dies, 

‘I hates them priests, and all their Popish lies.’ 
“For hymns: each Anglican should still contrive 

Through pious frauds to help our Scheme to thrive, 

With holy Roman doctrine leavening well 

The common doggrel he can steal and sell. 

Range for all tastes your calculated rhymes ; 

Be all things to all men, and for all times: 

Get in, for gilding every Popish pill, 

As much of low-church twaddle as you will; 

But, now and then, let Mary’s praise be heard, 

And Saints and Angels have their eunnirg word ; 

Mingle your oil and water, flint and steel, 

The lowest Newton with the highest Neale, 

And in poetic slipslop keenly mix 

With low-church Cross your high-church Crucifix ; 

Tune up yourself as priest above the flock, 

And sing St. Peter as the living rock !” 
| We never entertained so respectable an opinion of Mr. 'Tupper’s 

mental interior,—which’ evidently cannot be altogether made of 

moral putty,—as when we read these not certainly very masterly, 
| but really very definitely shaped bursts of dislike to Ritualism and 
| Ritualists. These at least he could not have written when he 
| was in a Tupperian reverie of watery self-admiration. He must 
| have had a real feeling and expressed it when he wrote this; and 
| that is what we have seldom been able to say of Mr. Tupper. 

But having a real feeling does not involve having a real thought, 
of which indeed we are sure Mr. ‘Tupper has all his life 
| been completely innocent. No man in the present day 
with a mind could doubt that morally there is very 
little to choose, though intellectually there may be a good 
deal, between the different schools in the Church; nor, indeed, 
that there is as much .excuse in our historical formularies for 
the position of the High Churchman as for the position of the 
| Evangelical. But these are exactly the sort of considerations 
against which Mr. Tupper is prejudice-proof. A man who lets 

his head jingle with all the old cries against serpents, wolves 
in disguise, priests and Jesuits, and never has any difficulty 
in discovering Jezebels and Rabshakehs and ‘‘ Dominican Devils” 
and ‘murderous revels,” among the rather harmless, though 

rather silly persons, against whom Mr. ‘upper's wrath is chiefly 
excited, may provide a very good antidote against Romanising 

tendencies, but it is only at the expense of giving up thinking 
altogether. A man who once admitted Mr. ‘Tupper’s noisy rattle 

into his head, would be safe against Anglicanism, but too safe 

also against things that are a great deal more valuable than 

Anglicanism,—for instance, anything approaching to intelligence 

and intellectual self-respect. ‘The time for Mr. ‘Tupper is past. 

There is no need now of any such child’s drum to keep the 

retrograde and illogical movement called Ritualism out of the 
‘affections of thinking people. ‘lhose who are silly enough to be 
fascinated by Mr. Tupper, are silly enough to be caught by the 
sentimental High-Cuurch stuff which Mr. ‘Tupper somewhat 
vigorously denounces, less because it is silly than because it is 
High-Church ; and for them it is a mere accident which of the 
two sillinesses will win the day. ‘Those who can really manage to 
discern the falsehood in the authoritative hypothesis of the Church, 
will discern somewhat more easily that Mr. ‘upper's own house of 
worship is built on very flat sands indeed, and would tumble down 
at the first breath of a rational assault. 


| 


THE ORATORY OF M. LOUIS BLANC, 

FPNMIE speech which M. Louis Blanc delivered in the National 
Assembly last week must have surprised many Englishmen, 

as well as many Frenchmen. Being a defence of universal suf- 
frage, it may, so far, seem extreme enough to justify the political 
reputation which has been fastened upon him by his connection 
with the Provisional Government of 1848; but there was nothing 
extreme in the arguments. ‘They were such as Mr. Forster 
might have used in the House of Commons to justify the enfran- 
chisement of the agricultural labourers, and such as would have 
wrung some notes of applause from the ‘Tories themselves. Bat 
they have gained a far more striking triumph in the National 
Assembly. ‘lhere M. Louis Blane speaks to one of the most 
hostile audiences in the world,—an audience of Conservative 
Republicans, who fear his Socialistic teaching; an audience of 
Legitimists, who see in him the incarnation of all that is evil 
in the Democracy of France; and an audience of Orleaniste, 
who bitterly remember the merciless picture of Louis Philippe’s 
| greed and meanness paiuted in the “ Ilistory of Ten Years,” 
and the minute account of the Duc de Bourbon’s death, 
;and the way in which the Dac d’Aumale camo by his vast 
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The prejudices of these three factions have been eo) and during that time he filled his mind with them as diligently 
as if he feared that he should be obliged to bid them an eternal 

And his an- 





wealth, 
strong as to have often denied the eminent Republican a 





hearing, although he speaks as well as he writes, 
may sometimes have given an excuse for their impatience, by yield- 


He himself | farewell so soon as he should cross the Channel. 


ticipations were correct.» He has had no time to study facts 


ing to the temptation which besets every writer who goes into the| ever since he has fallen into the hands of the Right Centre, 
tribune ; for he may have largely used the words and the reasons | Chimeras, including fusion with the Comte de Chambord, haye 
that befit a lecture-room, rather than the homely and personal | subsequently filled all his waking hours; the throne of a second 


talk which suits a political assembly. Mr. Mill could never leave 
his library and his apparatus of philosophical terms behind him, 


Louis Philippe has beckoned to him with its vague possibilities ; 
the Duc de Broglie and the Duc d’Audiffret Pasquier have been 


even when he went to the House of Commons. He was sometimes | crowding his waking dreams with chimeras; and we doubt 
betrayed into a professorial tone when he found that dull country | whether he will ever see any facts again until he shall come back 


gentlemen would stoutly resist arguments which had become the 
common-places of his own school. Now and then he would seem 
to say, ‘‘ low can you be so stupid as to deny truths that ought 
to be obviou§ to any well-educated child?” He would put the 
question, not in anger or in arrogance, but with a mild querulous- 
ness that was peculiarly exasperating to men who took a pride in 
the fact that they were sound Churchmen and could ride to 
hounds, One of these religious fox-hunters is said to have resented 
au Olympian lecture of Mr. Mill’s by savagely asking, ‘‘ Why 
hasn't the fellow got a black-board?” ‘The transformation of the 
philosopber into a schoolmaster and the rest of the Members 
into his pupils would then have seemed complete. Now M. Louis 
Blanc has sometimes perhaps lectured the bigoted gentlemen of 
Morbihan in much the same spirit as Mr. Mill used to lecture the 
House of Commons. At all events, he has not unfrequently failed 
to gain the respectful hearing which is due to a writer and a 
politician who bad won European fame when the Marquis de 
Castellane, and other young sprigs of aristocracy, had scarcely 
escaped from the dominion of their nurses. Hence, he had to 
contend with many difficulties when he undertook to defend uni- 
versal suffrage against a Bill which would rob it of 3,000,000 
voters, Those difficulties were so great that they overpowered 
M. Ledru Rollin on the day before. The great orator of 1848 
could not stand up against the showers of contemptuous and 
malicious interruptions; his carefully prepared speech was riddled 
by a fire of questions, until, as reported in the French newspapers, 
it seemed like so many rhetorical rags ; and even his friends could 
not deny that the address was a disastrous failure. Yet M. Louis 
Blane not only overcame all these obstacles, but snatched a real 
triumph out of adversity. His speech was so skilful in the choice 
of appeal and epithet, and so courteous to his opponents, as well 
as so powerful, that Legitimists and Orleanists paid it the high 
compliment of listening with respectful and even admiring silence. 

To many Englishmen it cannot be surprising that he should 
have spoken with moderation, for he would not be deemed an 
extreme man if he sat in the House of Commons. Strange as the 
fact may seem, the educated Radicalism of England goes much 
further than the educated Radicalism of France, except as regards 
the form of government which it demands. Acultivated Red Re- 
publican is, as his name implies, hostile to every form of monarchy in 
France, to that of the Orleanists no less than to that of the Legiti- 
mists; and thus far he differs from the same type of Englishmen. 
An Oxford Radical of the most lurid hue may think that a Republic 
is the most rational form of government, and he may believe 
that it will one day be set up in England, as well as in all other 
countries; but he would not dream of holding meetings to propose 
the dethronement of the Queen, or of making motions in the 
House of Commons for the abolition of Royalty. Lis friends 
would think it necessary to take care of him if he were thus to 
bid good-bye to the counsels of common-sense. ‘The utmost that 
he can do to help Republicanism in England without injuring his 
own reputation for sanity is to take the side of Republicans in other 
countries, and to kick away the props of the Throne inhisown. But 
he is a much more intense Radical than M. Gambetta, or even than 
M. Louis Blanc, when he proposes other political changes. And 
the social Radicalism of the two great Republican leaders would, 
in some respects, be deemed a little tame even by the Conserva- 
tives of the House of Commons. M. Louis Blanc would demand 
the legalisation of Trades Unions, a concession which our Parliament 
made to the working-men years ago, and which is found to have 
done so little harm that the Tories themselves may perhaps give 
it a greater sweep. Yet during the debates on the International 
a year and a half ago, many of the French Republicans as well as 
the Royalists—and among others, M. Jules Favre—denounced 
Trades Unions in language of theological bitterness and heat. 
They talked in much the same strain as_panic-stricken 
mill-o vners among ourselves might have spoken forty years ago. 
Ther: is, indeed, one Royalist who knows that the terror inspired 
by Trades Unions is absurd, and that Royalist is the Comte de 


Paris. His long residence in England gave him a taste for facts, 


|to Twickenham, free from all hopes of Monarchy. 











However, 
we repeat, he did learn many facts about Trades Unions 
while he lived in this country, and he is too sensible a man 
to deny that those institutions have done much good, or that 
they are a necessary result of a great improvement in the con- 
dition of the working-classes. ence, during the debate on 
the International, which became a debate on Trades Unions, 
M. Louis Blanc was able to fling a shell into the ranks 
of the astonished Royalists, by praising trade societies in 
words which he quoted from the Comte de Paris. The 
consternation of the poor Orleanists was amusing; a ripple 
of embarrassment passed over their ranks ; but they soon comforted 
themselves with the reflection that English and French workmen 
were made of different stuff, and that the one class would be con- 
tent to demand the addition of a shilling a week to their wages, 
while the other could not meet without seeking to shoot a king. 
So M. Louis Blane gained little by claiming the Comte de Paris 
as a fellow-socialist. Nor, indeed, has he ever won much favour 
among the Conservative classes of France for any teaching built 
on the experience of England. Many of his countrymen still 
imagine that he is a Socialistic ogre, eager to devour all private pro- 
perty; yet most of his Socialistic schemes seem very modest indeed 
when reduced to practical plans, and compared with the Socialistic 
institutions which are as much matters of course in England as 
fox-hunting to her country gentlemen. John Stuart Mill showed 
that some of M. Louis Blanc’s most diabolical devices for the de- 
struction of society were little more than extracts from our own 
Poor Law, and that we had been Socialists for three centuries 
without knowing the fact. Nor have we found it absolutely 
dreadful ; and we recommend the French, when they wish to 
practise a little Socialism, to send, not for M. Louis Blane, but 
for Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Cross, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Stansfeld, 
Mr. Henley, Mr. Chadwick, and the other socialists, of whom we 
have always a large stock on hand. Many of them are Con- 
servative, and they are all quite harmless. ‘They could all be 
warranted not to hurt Kings. 

In defending universal suffrage, M. Louis Blanc avoided the 
fatal error which was committed by M. Ledru Rollin; for he did 
not waste his time in launching vague philippics against the past 
Governments of France. He had toshow, in the first place, that 
it would be a grave practical error to withhold the suffrage from 
all men under twenty-five years of age, and he used an argu- 
ment of great ingenuity as well as force. ‘The experience and 
the caution of age, he admitted, were of priceless value in 
the counsels of the State; but they had their dangers, for 
they tended to beget a timidity and a suspicion which were 
fatal alike to generosity of sentiment and to sagacity of view. The 
best corrective of such a tendency was, he argued, to be found in 
the generous impulses of youth. Men of twenty-one years had a 
wisdom peculiar to themselves as well as men of seventy ; men of 
seventy were beset by follies as well as men of twenty-one; and 
the hostile qualities of youth and age were, he argued, the best 
correctives of each other. ‘That fact will be denied by no one who 
has studied human nature, and it would be admitted by the Duc 
de Broglie, if he were writing an essay for the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, instead of framing a law to crush the Republicans. 
But M. Louis Blane spoke to a party whose constant thought is,— 
How can the Republic be destroyed? The Royalists would limit 
the suffrage to men of fifty years, if they could thus blast the 
hopes of M. Thiers and M. Gambetta. Hence M. Louis Blane 
spoke to deaf ears when he addressed the followers of M. de 
Broglie and the country gentlemen who make a fetish of Henry 
V.; but his argument merits the remembrance of all who put 
France above any form of government. With equal ingenuity 
did he contend that universal suffrage placed a vation under the 
rule not of brute force, but of intellect. He used the well- 
known argument that men of ability influence the crowd by 
their superior knowledge and wisdom; that they can multi- 
ply their votes a thousand or even a million-fold by the 
force of spoken or written words; and hence that the more 
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~_ gare . : . . 
widely the suffrage is distributed, the more power do they wield. | ready to do the deadly hospital work, and to pay their share of the 
It is true, as M. Louis Blanc dexterously added, that universal | cost, should be shut out ? 
suffrage cannot be safe if the natural channels of intellectual, Mr. Mill’s estimate of Mrs. Mill is to me as hard to understand 
and moral guidance be closed, and the crowd left to rely on | as it is to Mr. Smith, but I had not the honour of Mrs. Mill’s 
the dim light of its own understanding, or allowed to be led acquaintance, and as I know that Mr. Mill was truthful, I am 
astray p dey ge pee vat es a on | quite on that to him she must have been what he represents. 
fraud. ‘That 1s : z — _ 7 e weno Erected on | ‘This, however, is a matter upon which I should think (so subtle 
massacre, it was force to stifle all t at was noblest in the civic and exclusively personal are the points of mental affinity) that no 
ia of F a Bead cna ee 7 — pro na vers = ae — Bat ee ap _— — upon which 
the conscience : lon, @ | most of Mr. Smith’s reviewers touch with ill-advised gusto. The 
captain of a — of — — = = rawerermig oo ae _demand for women’s suffrage is discredited by the assertion that it 
toshoot any of his captives who should make a din because their | would lead to the adoption of excessive freedom of divorce, and I 
yalises had been pillaged. A brigand cannot tolerate criticism | presume it is implied, of re-marriage. ‘This seems to me to bea 
= = fn . sit —s a a he grew ate | very mistaken view, seeing that women have the largest interest in 
feeble, Louis Napoleon became so forgetful of his own past that, strengthening and maintaining the law of marriage. For my own 
although the ground was strewn with plundered political valises, part, I would far rather accept the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
be oo oA ers a — a re . atte — igen : marriage, than maintain the legal inequality 
result was an outburst of criticism which made him take the road | of the parties, which is most unequal in England. 
to “°° re : = ought ntye to ie gene son a ten 1 ; Let me add, that in saying this I do not wish to support Mr. 
9 . — ja ee ate e ei = and permitte en y | : ye s Bill, = I regard as coming before Parliament under 
is own Iriends u e peasantry. ence vengeance lin- | false pretences. ‘Though it bears the same name, it is not the Bill 
gered long on the threshold of his power before she could enter and | of last year; it is not a Bill for the sumevel af the denen 
strike. But Louis Blanc argues that universal suffrage itself would | disabilities of women, but only of some women; it is not 
met og re pr be page yee tage ae 3 = — a Lege for - sect ae = a but one 
e infamy . : Y | which proposes egrade at least three-fifths of the sex; it 
S cautean os8 Gin eed rope a — a ° : Bill — which 1 should certaiuly o— my vote, if I 
its e ’ 1 e work like a | had one. will not support a women’s suffrage Bill which 
blind Samson in the Gaza of the Philistines. It would be easy to| does not assert, without any reserve or Maaltation, that those 
offer some criticism on this argument, although we believe that it who are duly qualified shall suffer no disability on the ground 
is substantially sound. But it is essentially a Conservative of sex, and I believe Mr. Forsyth will find that his disingenuous 
— ~~ indeed, M. = . e a oe — claim - | alteration of the original measure will not prove to the advantage 
be called a Conservative than the infatuate yalists and of his Bill.—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
unscrupulous Bonapartists who flaunt that title. | P.S.—By allowing Mr. Disraeli to take ‘Tuesdays for Govern- 
ment Orders, Mr. Forsyth has, since I wrote the above letter, 
without a word of protest, virtually surrendered his Bill. He 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. began by destroying the principle of Mr. Bright’s measure (the 
political enfranchisement of women), with not a word of notice to 
gentlemen whose names were to be on the back of his Bill, or to 
the Women’s Suffrage Association, with which he had sat in com- 
mittee. I can remember no such instance of mismanagement and 











—_—@—— 
MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Sin;—The opponents of Women's Suffrage make too much of Mr. sag 
Smith’s paper. He bas been to America, and has seen what I betrayal of a Parliamentary trust. 
should suppose is a repulsive sight, —some of the abandoned women | 
who disgrace this cause. I have always felt that were I an) qyy— INEQUALITIES OF AGRICULTURAL WAGES 
American statesman, I would refuse at one stroke to double the | (To THE EpiTOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
tlectorate by conceding female suffrage, parent accompanied by Sin,—In relation to the curious question of the reasons for the 
s adoption of some such plan as mp peo the cp local inequalities of agricultural wages in Europe, to which Mr. 
of minorities. In the United States t is addition cannot be made | (jffe Leslie has drawn attention in this month's Murtnightly Review, 
uy degrees, as in England, a fact seep agen act te _it may be worth while to ascertain, so far as practicable, if, and to 
os oo. a ~~ tg 025 Po the a wa ne © 10 | what extent, similar phenomena present themselves in the United 
is country, where it has ha e support of first-rate men, | crates, 
. . : . | 
ae is not-the case in America. e ‘ The Hon. Edward Young, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics at 
Mr. Smith confesses that he once signed a petition for women’s , Washington, who seems to have paid great attention to the subject, 
suffrage at the suggestion of Mr. Mill. I will also make a con- | and who has, of course, peculiar facilities for acquiring informa- 
pd I psc —— rettopscor " n — ne! ste peony =e has — a and in his book on ene. st showing 
itical instinct, especially in regard to the principles ction. | the averages of wages paid in the various States of America. 
Much . ra Oplolon was nr gy when I =o = pon mage | The census supplies us with the numbers of agricultural labourers 
estimate of the sentiments of Americans towards the people of | in each State, so that we can arrive at certain data over large areas, 
sate or eae wage re pea 2s Mr. a —— “ , bearing in mind Mr. ee caution that these averages may cover 
obtaining freedom of trade by reprisals upon French | much wider local inequalities. 
exports; all that remained has now gone, when I find him able to The following seven States, which find occupation for about 
contemplate a person of full age, possessing the property or rate- _eight in ten of the total agricultural labourers employed in all the 
a gg pen: om wi a apt ea - ng of zm | States of the Union, where negro labour does not exist, ought to 
a hi _— | se —_ a y re i. * ms = —n a er 4, represent pretty faithfully the conditions of white agricultural 
3 capacity as a politica guide, lave an Opinion diametrical’y labour throughout the country :— 
opposed to my respect for his personal character. | No. of Agricultural Avge daily wages of ordinary Or per 











Sir, if you will read ** workmen” for ‘‘ women” and * 1864” ° State. Labourers employed. farm hands without board. week. 

for « oF peg MBE Soceccoceeas ~~ eae GUE = 4/3" eccecceees 25/6 
or 1874” into all your arguments, you will find, let me say, a) Now York —... IBD,000  cccoceceecee 1.36 == 5/0. ce ccceccvsee 30/0 
far truer view of all Mr. Smith’s propositions than your own. It Biliniols. cicesecss ABEOOD ons. cvsecsee 1.27 == 4/8  ..ccoosesses 28/0 
was then said the workmen would combine, that they would — seeseeree a consent ereee a af cnc piesa conde a : 
. : . WD ciccesesecse CO,O00  ceseccveves oe IEE cccccesccces 29/6 
make war—abroad upon foreign nations, and at home upon property Pennsylvania... 69,000 sce ROR eer WI Sccccvicrcnn 29/0 
—that their laws would goad the well-to-do classes to revolt; the Michigan ...... 1.29 = 4/9 ....cccceves 28/6 
one true view was rarely seen, that their admission would add, Wisconsin ...... 52, AP 1.25 EMI ucchsedies 27/6 

o' lar 33, 8d. 


to th idari These re 
fall * iepars ont en Me ones. whee Ceate weve | The extreme variation from $1.14 to $1.55 is not quite twenty 
acious with regard to that class; is it not the very lunacy of nggenh be 0 oth 08. de tae ote 
argument to put them forward in regard to a scx, a class, which | _irgibeacage Sacre Age ese, <cg-ndi tt Tago lescrgpas “oh agit 
: : 8 4 y wate” of six districts in France where the extreme variation is one 
is net, like the workmen, merely one very broad stratum of society, | hundred per cent 
revlon a of all itectenta? As for Eghting—s business which _ It is not easy to account for wages in Ohio being the lowest on 
ope will decline—why do we not want the voice of the non- | ¢he jist, except from facts which Mr. Leslie finds tell just the other 
combatant sex? You do not propose to exclude clergy, invalids,_§ —————______—__—- — 


* “Special Report on Immigration.” By Edward Young, Ph.D. Washingtou: 
and old men from the electorate ; why, then, say that any who are | Governwent Printing Office, "1872, Pp. 216-217. . 
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way in Germany, namely, that it is the State of all others where 
the ‘skies are brightest, the air most genial, the work of husbandry 
pleasantest, life in every way most agreeable.” Communication by 
railroads, Jakes, and rivers is more complete, and the per-centage 
of persons employed in pursuits other than agriculture greater, 
than in any State to the westward. Considering the vast area over 
which these averages are taken, ‘‘ and the unequal distribution of 
advantages for manufactures and commerce and of good markets ” 
in the various States, the equality of the wages paid is more re- 
markable than the inequality. And may not this tendency to 


equality be attributed chiefly to a remuneration of labour which | 


admits of saving, wide-spread intelligence, cheap newspapers uni- 
versally read, numerous railroads facilitating migration, and the 
freedom from transmission of hereditary ties to particular localities? 

Where tése conditions are not in force, we see much greater 
inequalities. 
1,386,000 agricultural labourers, of whom the greater part are 


negroes, the extreme variation is from 64 cents per day in North | 


Carolina to $1.08 in Mississippi, or a difference of 70 per cent.:— 


No. of Agricultural Av’'ge daily wages of ordinary Or per 
State. Labourers employed. farm hands without board. week. 
Georgia ...... BOOGUG  secevedsesce BIO ZiT cseccnsonces 15/6 
Alabama ...e0 rr SIS avbisaconese 18/( 
Mississippi ... 182,000  .......0000. PRC SST ccsiavene 24/0 
NorthCarolina 169,000  ....cccceeee oe eee 14/0 
SouthCarolina 164,000  .......00008 ESSE eepsinenexss 16/6 
Virginia ...... PONE adecsneaetss BE GSE. .deidenicasss 19/6 
Tennessee ERED sisansaccave 2 |) een 19/ 
Louisiana...... 98,000  ...cccrceese EA Se BYES... crsccviversne 23/6 


The Eastern States pay higher agricultural wages than any other | 


section, but give employment to a relatively inconsiderable number 
of labourers: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Massa- 
chusetts employ 96,000, at an extreme variation of 9 per cent., 
from 41.37 in Vermont to $1.50 in New Hampshire; while the 


little State of Connecticut employs 19,000, at an average daily | 


wage of $1.79, the highest of all. Apologising for venturing to 
trouble you with so many figures, I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Cross. 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR PEOPLE. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Sir,—It being certain to myself that Iam right, and certain also 
lately that you are reasonable, how can I help writing to you 
again? Facts, at any rate, you take note of, even facts from the 
foolometer. 

I have never, in my own church, consecrated, except at the 
North end of the Table. Iam so indifferent about the position 
in consecrating, that I have never carefully examined the rubric 
for the purpose of ascertaining it. I would at once accept any 
position prescribed to me by the law, or monitioned upon me 
by my diocesan, or even requested of me by any large number of 
communicants. But as to being placed legally in the position of 
having my place in consecrating prescribed to me by a majority of 
uneducated parishioners, I should feel myself degraded, disgraced, 
humiliated, incapacitated by such a law in my whole being. Ask 
a doctor to treat a disease by leave of the majority ; ora sailor 
to navigate; or any other professional man to be controlled in 
professional matters by a non-professional and uneducated majority. 

The ** autocracy ” of the clergy is no more than is fully needed, if 
an isolated individual is to hold his own in the presence either of the 
town notabilities or of the country landowner. As things are 
now, there is a thousandfold more evil from clerical subservience 
than from clerical defiance. Only the one makes a great noise, 
while the other, of course, is never heard of. The parson is one 
man amidst a multitude. 
man, 





for him to hold his own, the ‘ autocracy” notwithstanding. 
Experto crede. Iam more independent-minded than the average, 
and I have found it so. 


Besides, in multitudes of cases there would be no free vote of a | 


majority. ‘he autocracy would simply be transferred in towns 


to some little tyrant or knots of tyrants, in the country to tyranny | 


squirearchical. Of all degradations, the vilest is that of an edu- 
cated slave under an uneducated master. 


not be an J1'sop. 


You, too, Sir—you, who will not allow the tyranny of a majority | 


to determine whether alcoholic drinks shall be sold or not—that 
you should allow such a tyrannical majority to determine for the 


clergyman whether he should say, ‘‘ ‘This child is now regenerate,’ | 


or not,—this is indeed amazing, at any rate, to your present 
correspondent.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Selby Vicarage, F. W. Harper. 


[We never heard that a doctor's or a sailor’s position was in 


For instance, in the following eight States, with | 


In the towns he is often a very poor | 
Love of popularity, fear of men’s faces, the purse-power 

po} y; ’ ‘ . | 
and dependence, all these make it often enough all but impossible | 


Every such slave could | 


SS 
any respect a representative one. ‘There is no kind of doubt that 
this is the view attached to the position of the clergyman when 
he reads prayers in the name of the people, and it does not strike 
us, therefore, that our correspondent’s scornful indifference to the. 
wishes of ‘‘ uneducated parishioners” in these matters, and the 
sense of degradation which he would feel at paying any attention 
to their conscientious convictions, are quite amiable traits.—Ep 
Spectator]. 


REGULATION OF PUBLIC WORSHIP AND REVISION 
OF THE RUBRICS. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—You look with dismay (p. 712) upon ‘ Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Bill” (late Archbishop Tait’s), if it is to be passed without Bishop 
Magee’srider. But may it not be argued that nothing but the 
pressure resulting from a rigid enforcement of all rubrics will 
ever bring about the needed revision of the Rubrics themselves? | 
need hardly point out the extreme difliculty of defining any “‘ neutral 
zone.” If the Evangelicals were to undergo a ten-years’ persecu- 
| tion in the Law Courts, we might learn what points of ritual that 
| party considers vital; at present, it is vain to guess. But let the 
| 300 out of 305 clergy of this archdeaconry, for instance, who dis- 
| obey the Rubrics as to twice-daily prayers, announcement of saints’ 
day, placing the elements upon the holy table by the priest, &c., 
| —let these men, and the thousands elsewhere who do likewise, be 
| rigidly prosecuted, and the common-sense of the nation will soon 
| find a way of deciding which of the Rubrics are obsolete, and to 

| be modified or rescinded altogether.—1 am, Sir, &c., 

A Rurat Dean. 

[Our correspondent forgets the dangers of his recipe.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 








| THE SCOTCH CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL, 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SrecTATOR.”| 

Srr,—In common with many of those who belong to the Church 
| of Scotland, I rejoice to think that your valuable paper has lately 
| been giving some space in its columns to the discussion of the im- 
| portant subject, transference of lay patronage. I regret, how- 
| ever, that your able advocacy should have been on the side of the 
| ** ratepayer,” as against the ‘ communicant.” You are evidently 

under the impression that thereby the ecclesiastical constituencies 
| would be greatly enlarged. In towns this would result. But in 
| addition to the utter impracticability and unreasonableness of the 
proposal to permit al! ratepayers to choose a minister for the con- 
| gvegation worshipping in the parish church, I scarcely like to con- 

template the scenes of confusion and discord that would in all 

likelihood ensue ; and the poorest of the poor, who, for the most 
| part, belong to the Established Church, would be robbed of rights 
| they at present possess. 

In country parishes, the rating qualification would greatly 
| diminish the number of electors. Ploughmen, gardeners, game- 
| keepers, in short, all who have a ‘‘ house,” of ordinary rental, as 
| part payment of wages, would be disfranchised, for no fault of 
| their own; for such pay no rates, and have no place on the valuation- 
‘roll. Such are excluded from a share in the management of the 
| national schools, for under the provisions of the Scotch Education 
| Act the ratepayers have all power. It is surely unfair in the highest 
| degree to exclude them also from a share in the Church’s manage- 
'ment. Not only would they have no voice in the election of a 
| religious teacher for themselves, but the feeling would surely, 
| by and by, be generated that they were aliens from the State. In 
| truth, the Church of Scotland could scarcely stand by and see 
many of her loyal and devoted members thus stripped of votes, 
while votes in the selection of a religious teacher were being 
given, it may be, to some who make little or no profession of 
Christianity ; or who, as United Presbyterians, are hostile to our 
Church; or who, as Free Churchmen, forsook the Church in her 
hour of greatest trial. 

Is there any hardship, after all, in a Church’s demand for an 
outward profession of belief and practice from those who wish 
to share its privileges? I confess I cannot see it; nor do I know 
any good reason why every parishioner, on reaching the estate of 
manhood or womanhood, should not add to the profession of 
adherentship that of membership. The ‘test’ required is the 
living a virtuous and godly life,—i.c., so far as the Kirk Session 
/can take cognisance, a life free from open sin and public scandal. 

And surely that is not too much to ask, from those who would’ 
aspire to shape in part the destinies of any important section of 
| the Christian Church.—I am, Sir, &c., A Parisn MINIsTER. 

| [The exclusion of members of the congregation who are not 
ratepayers would certainly be unjustifiable, but both might be 
included.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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THE FREE CHURCH AND MR. KNIGHT. | 
(To THs EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—There seems to be some misapprehension in the minds of | 
English editors generally as to the true position of the Free 
Church of Scotland towards Mr. Knight. ‘The idea seems to 
prevail that he was expelled from that communion. He was not. | 
After full examination of the now famous article on ‘ Prayer,” in 
the light of Mr. Knight’s subsequent explanations, the Free | 
Presbytery of Dundee dismissed the charge of heresy. Against 
this finding a small minority appealed to the Synod of Angus and 
Mearns. Worried by this continued litigation, Mr. Knight sent | 
in his resignation of the pastorate of St. Exoch’s Church; but it 
was not within the power of the Presbytery to consider this | 
proposal, or to loose him from his charge, until this appeal had 
been disposed of favourably to Mr. Knight. After it had been so | 
disposed of, they accepted the resignation, and Mr. Knight | 
appeared at the door of the Established Church Assembly, not as 
a condemned heretic, but as an acyuitted, although suspected 
theologian, for it must be admitted he did not regain the confi- | 
dence of his co-presbyters. Neither, I presume, did Dr. Wallace ; | 
bunt he is made of sterner stuff than Mr. Knight, and will | 
assuredly not be worried out of his professorial chair.—I am, | 
Sir, &c., A PResByTerian. | 


A LIVELIHOOD FOR “ MINNIE.” 
(To THe Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’} 

sir,—“ Minnie” is the spokeswoman of a class with whom I 
heartily sympathise. I am one of a number of ladies—headed by 
ILR.H. Princess Christian-- who have been of late trying with 
much success to provide one solution of her problem. If she has 
any artistic feeling combined with energy and industry, let her 
come to us, and she will be able to feel not only that she, too, can 
earn money (more or less, according to her ability), but that she is 
putting her life to one of the best uses which can be found for it,— 
that of restoring to its true place and use a precious and beautiful 
art, which had been suffered to fall into utter degradation. ‘Those 
who saw the masterpieces of ancient (secular) decorative needle- 
work at South Kensington last year will know what I mean. 

Our school has been founded for the purpose of training 
educated gentlewomen to produce art-work which shall have real, 
undisputed art value, being executed by intelligent workers from 
good designs. Girls like ** Minnie,” yearning for something to do, 
and needing it, will hail an effort to which no one could object on 
any ground, and which involves neither publicity nor ‘‘ charity.” 
—lI am, Sir, &c., Tue Honorary MANAGER. 

School of Art-Needlework, 31 Sloane Street, S.W., June 7. 





POETRY. 


GLEN SANNOX, l6ra SEPTEMBER, 1873. 
THEIR THOUGHTS. 

in her hand her baby’s band, in her ear her cry, 
Heard on that night, that summer night, God bade her die. 
On her heart that baby lies, creeps across her breast, 
And until they meet again, never will she rest. 
In his eye a pair of eyes, full of love and duty, 
And a face, that is a face of essential beauty. 
In his heart an aching void, in his ear a word 
Never to be heard again, till God's trump is heard. 
Sad they are, these two, but it would be more sad 
If they had these thoughts and, withal, were not sad. 
Not all sad, for well they know, far beyond that sky, 


In the bosom of their God, their beloved lie. 
ARRAN, 


BOOKS. 


M. AUBERTIN ON ‘THE AGE OF LOUIS XV." 
(FIRST NOTICE.) 
‘Tn period comprised within the reign of Louis XV., though 
obscured by the glare of the two periods between which it lies, 
the age of Louis XIV. and the age commencing with the Re- 
volution, is one abounding in serious interest. It is, in a marked 


| sense, the borderland between two distinct societies,—the field 


on which can be observed the simultaneous processes of decom- 
position and of germination,—of decay of old forms, and old insti- 
tutions, and old temperaments, and the sprouting-up of new seeds 
of thought, and of new forces in the area of society and State Govern- 
ment. The age of Louis XV. is emphatically an age of transition, 
an age fermenting with the germs of transformation—in which 
what strikes the eyé most directly is the inglorious break-down of 
old forms, and the steady progress with which corruption goaws 
into the general system. ‘Ihe extinction of the heroic from the 
category of public qualities may be not unfairly said to constitute 
the most prominent feature in the aspect of the period over which 
Louis XV.’s name is emblazoned as that of its official genius, and 
yet through it all, but far below the exterior coating, there per- 
meated, like a flow of underground water, the current of senti- 
ments and of quickenings which proceeded from new and tre- 
mendous forces. ‘This makes the age of Louis XV. to be really 
a museum of curiosities, abounding in contrasts and contradic- 
tions, in which humanity can be studied in every possible form of 


| worthless cleverness, of intellectual sharpness, all destitute of noble 


{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’) 

Sir,—Will you allow me to suggest to your correspondent 
‘“*Minnie” that there is a great need of trained teachers, and that 
there are opportunities now provided for giving the requisite 
training to those who wish to fit themselves for this work? ‘The 
Home and Colonial Society, Gray's Inn Road, offer a course of 
training to ladies who wish to teach in private families or schools. 
A valuable course of lectures on ‘The Theory and Practice of 
Education” is now being given by Professor Payne, at the College 
of Preceptors’ Rooms, (Queen’s Square. 

The High Schools for Girls belonging to the Girls’ Public Day | 
School Company also take student teachers, who have an oppor- 
tunity of studying the system of teaching in these schools. As 
the head mistress of the Chelsea High School, I should be happy 
to give her any further information.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Durham House, Smith Street, Chelsea. M. E. Porrer. 


SPIRITUALISTIC PHOTOGRAPHS, | 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE * SPECTATOR.) 

31r,—In the article on Mr. Wallace’s paper in the Fortnightly 
Review which appeared in the last number of the Spectator, in 
referring to the photographs taken here by Mr. Beattie and my- 
self, the most important fact tending to prove their genuineness 
has been quite overlooked, viz., that in the great majority of 
them the appearances which subsequently came out on the plates, 
on development, were minutely and accurately described by the 
medium during the exposure of the plates in the camera; and I 
am fully convinced, from personal knowledge of him, that he is 
quite incapable of lending himself to anything like deception. And 
even though he had been inclined to do so, the arrangements we 


adopted in taking the pictures were such that nothing could have 


been preconcerted.—I am, Sir, &c., G. 8. Tuomson, M.D. 


4 Worcester Lawn, Clifton, Bristol, June 10, | 


graces, while it will also be met with in the most varied foreshadow- 


{ings of coming phenomena, ‘This period of curious apparitions 


M. Aubertin has sought to illustrate by a series of biographical and 
literary essays intended to bring out the typical characters of the 
age. Making allowance for the inequality that must be inherent 
in the varied degree of interest attaching to a great range of 
individual subjects, M. Aubertin must be allowed to have 
been happy in his selections. Ile has produced a volume 
which, besides being pleasant reading, contains new and valuable 


material. He has not only shown nice discrimination in the 


| choice of individuals picked out for his gallery of typical portraits, 
'but through access to the jealously-guarded archives of the 


Affaires Etrangéres, he has been enabled to throw new light on 
some singularly characteristic episodes of this period. Such, for 
instance, was Dubois’ secret mission for contracting an alliance 


_with England, which wholly changed the policy of France. ‘That 


be had been so sent has long been known, but let the reader turn 
to Lord Stanhope’s meagre allusion to the mere fact, and then 
read in M. Aubertin the correspondence of Dubois, now for the 


‘first time given to the world, and he will see how much he 


owes to this gentleman’s pages. Dubois himself is one of the 
most curious phenomena of the age, next to the Regent, certainly 
the most typical of its earlier portion. Here we have him in the 
unguarded nakedness of absolutely confidential revelations, a man 
wholly worldly, and the very antithesis to ecclesiastical severity in 
his flow of spirits, and yet not quite a bad fellow, if only measured 
by a secular standard ; full of wit and jokes, keenly alive to fun, 
manifestly easy on the score of morals, and still himself not 
addicted to gross debauchery, or the active indulgence of flagrant 
sensuality ; withal, a man of clear, shrewd, and even large views, 
with remarkable steadiness of purpose, who was gifted with quali- 
ties that fairly entitle him to be considered as something more than 


— —EE 


Lic au XVille, Sitele. Par C. Aubertin, Paris, 1873. 
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the mere pimp in priest’s robes he is generally represented to 
have been. It was in 1716 that the Regent, surrounded by perils, 
and convinced of the inability of France to continue the ambitious 
policy pursued by Louis XIV., determined on sending the Abbé 
Dubois in the greatest secresy to the Hague, with the view of 
secking to lay the basis of an understanding with King George on 
his passage through Holland. Only Huxelles, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, knew of this, and he disapproved of the step. 
With a false passport, 10,000 livres in silver and 4,000 in gold, 
and a letter to Stanhope, Dubois starts as the Chevalier de St. 
Albin, a professed collector of Dutch pictures, and takes up his 
quarters at the Hague, in a hostelry filled with noisy and smoking 
German travellers, the inconvenience of whose company is described 
humorously in his despatches. So strict was the incognito, that 
from fear of recognition by the members of the Embassy, Dubois 
did not venture to call openly on the Envoy Chateauneuf. After 
a vain attempt to approach him during mass, Dubois did contrive 
to slip a password to the Ambassador as he was inspecting his horses, 
and this being accomplished, his occupation was for a while confined 
to maintaining his disguise at the hostelry, and to being on the alert 
for King George’s landing from England. ‘The very day after the 
Royal yacht’s arrival he managed to get access to Stanhope, with 
whom he was already acquainted, and after three interviews, Dubois 
turned back to Paris with the sketch of a preliminary understanding, 
which he was at once directed to try to get concluded. Accord- 
ingly, still under the name of St. Albin, Dubois started for 
Hlanover, whither King George and Stanhope had gone. 

The obstacles to be surmounted were formidable, for though 
Stanhope himself was favourable to a French alliance, it was 
necessary to get the better of the many influences emanating 
from Vienna which naturally told on King George. ‘This time, 
Dubois, always maintaining strict secrecy, managed to locate 
himself under the same roof with his friend Stanhope, on whom 


. . ier... 
of Orleans’ reply to my confidential communication, in regard to 


the trick with which you led me to hope more than a month, that 
you would accept a slight mark of friendship from him, and to the 
refusal with which you concluded. He informs me how deeply he 
is impressed with your great qualities, and finishes in these. 
words,—‘I am greatly grieved at your pressing offers to him 
having proved in vain, but for all that, I do not despair.’” ‘Ty 
this unmistakable missive Stanhope replied, in a note marked 
‘* Secret,” to the following purport :—*‘ This alliance should be of 
| complete friendship and complete confidence between our masters, 
I trust the two Princes will become friends to such a degree that 
| they will have it in their power to do much good to the servants 
of each other by mutually recommending them. [ now promise 
you beforehand, that if ever you can suggest to the King, my 
master, the means of doing you a service, he will be delighted 
thereby, so much has he been pleased at your conduct and the 
whole of your proceedings.” But it was not merely through the 
palpable agency of gifts that Dubois operated. He was inde. 
fatigably subtle in little stratagems to defeat the adverse influence, 
and to captivate Stanhope as an active promoter of his cause, 
What can possibly be more humorously grotesque than the follow- 
ing scene, gravely described in a diplomatic report to the Regent? 
—‘+I have laid an ambush for my host, which has had all the 
success I could hope for. The first storey of the house he occupies 
has a vast saloon, at either end of which is a large apartment; I 
am lodged in the one, and he lives in the other, so that, as but the 
saloon exists between our apartments, there is perpetual coming 
from him to me, but none from me to him, not to interrupt bim in 
the duties of his office, and not to expose myself every day to be face 
to face with those by whom it is important I should not be seen, 
I had the honour to inform your Highness that M. Stanhope 
was to entertain last ‘Tuesday at dinner the Emperor’s Envoy. He 
invited the General of the Forces, the Hanoverian Minister, and 














he proceeded to ply all the resources of his artifice, even to the | the leading Members of the State, fourteen in all, to this dinner, 
persistent offer of bribes. ‘*At the darkest moment of the | given in the intervening saloon, and during which the door of my 
negotiation,” he writes to the Regent from Hanover, ‘‘]| apartment was closed. As this German banquet was to be much 
happily found so natural an opportunity for making the offer! wetted, the thought struck me that if the Secretary of State's 
to Stanhope which your Royal Highness commanded me | wine should, as I had seen it on other occasions, prove exhilarating 
to make, that I broached the compliment, and never had I | and loosening of tongue, I might possibly be in a condition to 
more joy than when I saw he let me speak on, even to naming the | profit by some of those truths which it is the boast of wine to draw 
sum, which I at once put at 609,000 livres, while he listened | from the most taciturn, and therefore when the last guests were 
smilingly, without ever bristling up. My satisfaction increased | escorted out, I put my door ajar, which had for result, as I hoped, 
on his replying that your Royal Higlness was so great a Prince no | to induce M. Stanhope on his return to walk n. ‘My dear 
one need biush at receiving his favours and becoming the object | prisoner,’ he exclaimed, in throwing himself into an armchair, ‘I 
of his generosity, but that it was necessary to render you at least | have any pnumber of apologies to make for the inconvenience 
some service, all which he accompanied with the signs of thank-| you have had to put up with in being shut in all the after- 
fullness of a man sensible that he is being enriched. Since then 1 | noon; you see before you a man who has got drunk in doing 
have been able to return to the matter six or seven times. Once 1|the honours of his table.’ In truth, he had distinguished 
said that not understanding diamonds myself, I begged him to buy , himself amongst thirteen Germans, who had consumed seventy 
himself those I had instructions to request his acceptance of, and | bottles of wine, and five or six of the strongest liqueur, which 
another time, that I did not wish to transmit him the money | they swallowed as if it were orangeade. Finding him pretty 
through Mr. Law. On another occasion, I said, asif in confidence, | much in the state I wished, I advised him to take some tea, to allay 
that I had special grounds for desiring the treaty signed, as it the fumes of the wine, and a tray having been set before us, so ag 
would relieve me from the perpetual fear of having 30,000 newly- | to allow of a long conversation, I began by showing confidentially 
coined golden louis, which were meant for him, stolen from my a letter from Chateauneuf, all in cipher. That was quite enough 
apartment in Paris, where they were deposited ; and finally, on | to set him going, and he began talking with a volubility which did 
signing the last conventions, I told him very seriously that as I was | not cease from nine till one o’clock, and informed me of most 
about to leave soon, I begged he would mention the drafts that | things I wished to know, without my having to do more than make 
would be most convenient, but he put me off from day to day, til! | some few remarks to cause him to pass from one topic to another. 
at last he declared your Royal Highness to be a great Prince, to | ‘But, by God! my little friend,’ said, he at last, ‘I believe you 
whom he begged me to express a thousand thanks for the generous | have bewitched me, yes, zounds, I believe it, for without prudence 
offer... . butthat your esteem sufficed to make him devoted for | I let myself be set a-going by all that you have been saying,’ ” aud 
life. . . . I made every effort, but in vain, tosbake his determination ; | with these words the half-intoxicated Secretary of State reeled off 
all my rhetoric proved futile. That is the single point in the negotia- | to bed, leaving the little Abbé to chuckle over the success of his 
tions where I have utterly failed.” But Dubois was resolved that such | stratagem. It was not, however, in the art of mere trickeries that 
desperate stoicism should not prevail, ‘These Englishmen carry | Dubois was skilful. In the negotiations he was conducting he 
scruples and timidity so far, that they will not even correct a mis- pursued with steady purpose an enlightened policy, against the 
epelling, lest for this they might ten years later be impeached by | determined opposition of all those who stood connected with the 
Parliament.” Where neither coins nor precious stones would have , traditional guardianship of French interests. This must be well 
effect, there he shrewdly guessed it might yet be possible to borne in mind. Dubois almost stood alone in counselling his 
infiltrate a douceur in another shape. ‘I beseech your Royal | master to break with the entangling engagements consequent 
Highness,” he writes to the Regent, a few days later, ‘‘to get on Louis XIV.’s inordinate dynastic ambition, and to seck a 
selected by a thoroughly trusty connoisseur, first, thirty pieces of | solid guarantee for peace in a triple alliance with England and 
Champagne wine of the strongest kind and of the very best the Netherlands. The Regent himself, with his volatile nature, 
quality, such as, for instance, the good wine of Sillery; and/ and surrounded in Paris by men imbued with the stereotyped 
secondly, fifteen pieces of the same quality of Champagne, ten views, was often on the point of receding, and it was one of 
pieces of Burgundy, also of the strongest, and five pieces of Dubois’ special labours to keep him up to the mark. ‘There cannot 


Volney wine. The thirty pieces of Champagne are for the King, be two opinions on this point, that to Dubois it was particularly 
due that the negotiations in Hanover resulted in a convention which 


' culminated in the triple treaty signed at the Hague in January, 
' 1717, whither Dubois had then been sent publicly as plenipo- 


} 


and the others will be for Monsieur Stanhope.” In a letter marked 
** Paper to be burnt,” Dubois thus conveyed the expression of his 
master’s sentiments :—‘‘I have jast received my lord the Duke 
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tentiary,—a diplomatic instrument which gave for the time a new 

character to the political aspect of European alliances. On 

January 4, the day of signature, Dubois wrote, “‘ At last the triple | 
alliance is signed, Monseigneur, and what adds infinitely to my 

delight, it has been signed unanimously by the Deputies of all the 

Provinces. ‘Thus you are out of the wood, andI am out of my 

frights, which your Highness will bless when I have the honour 

of rendering a full account. I consider myself most fortunate 

to have been honoured with your commands in a matter of 

such essential importance to your happiness, and for this 
mark of confidence I am even more beholden than if you had 
made me a Cardinal,” which he was very chortly after. ‘ Your 
journey to the Hague, Monsieur l’Abbé,” were the parting words 

of Stanhope, in his farewell note, ‘* has saved a deal of human blood, 

and many are those who, without being aware of their obligations, 

will have to thank you for their tranquillity.” 

During this last stay at the Hague, Dubois, in his character of 
accredited plenipotentiary of France, was particular to exhibit 
great state. The former Chevalier de St. Albin now appeared in 
gala carriages, surrounded by a train of lacqueys, and entertaining 
sumptuously at banquets served by exquisite culinary artists. At 
the same time, however, he was assiduously engaged in another 
negotiation on account of the Regent which lay in obscure and 
very underground regions. Holland was then the only harbour 
on the Continent for a free Press, which was largely Jicentious and 
prone to deal in ribald writing. The Regent had had much to 
suffer from the anonymous publications emanating from the Dutch 
Press, and he had given hisintimate friend Dubois unlimited powers 
to do whatever might possibly put a stop to the inconvenient 
lucubrations of these mysterious lampooners. Dubois evidently 
exerted himself strenuously to effect his master’s wishes, and his 
correspondence gives curious glimpses of his proceedings. ‘‘ There 
is here,” he writes home, ‘‘ a certain coquine, Mdme. Desnoyers, who 
is clever, and makes what is called the quintessence. She is so evil- 
tongued and so shameless, that almost all the Princes of Europe 
give her something to stop her mouth. She considers herself a 
sort of Aretine,—VPietro Aretino flagello de’ principi, who received 
pensions from all his contemporaries. I shall not come back 
without having got hold of this madcap, in a country where one 
could not dare to employ forcible measures against the insolence of 
such writings.” What was actually done to Mdme. Desnoyers 
does not appear, but we may fairly assume that ‘“‘her mouth 
was stopped ” by a fair amount of louis. At least, Dubois did 





return to Paris, after delivering himself complacently of the 
following sentiment :—‘‘ As we are in a position now to win the 
hearts of nations, we must not despise those little attentions which 
contribute often more to that end than great things,”—a remark 
thoroughly characteristic of the man. 





SONGS OF TWO WORLDS.* 
Tuts volume is a real advance on its predecessor of the same name, 
and contains at least one poem of great originality, as well as many 
of much tenderness, sweetness, and beauty. We do not refer to 
the graceful little poem, suggested apparently by Mr. Mill's Auto- 
biography, called ** The Touchstone,” though there is subtlety as 
well as delicacy in the way in which an argument on utility as the 
rule of life is made flexible to the movements of the heart, and im- 
bued with feeling as well as spiritual questioning. Nor do we 
refer to the beautiful lines to Henry Vaughan, with which the 
volume opens, lines saturated with the spirit of the exquisite 
poet to whom they are inscribed. For both these poems 
have more of an echo in them than consists with strict 
originality, the former an echo of the rhythm and movement 
of Tennyson’s ‘* Two Voices,” though the stream of the thought 
runs in quite a different channel, the latter an echo of the quaint 
and fanciful but spiritual poet to whom it is addressed. The 
poem which marks the volume as that of a man who has a 
poetic initiative of his own, as well as a considerable power of 
expression for the commoner moods and feelings, is the very 
striking one on ‘“*The Organ Boy,” which we have read again 
and again with fresh pleasure on every reading. It is to our 
minds a little poem of which even a first-rate poet might be 
proud. The very graphic picture of the little Italian boy, with 
which it opens, so soon passing into a reverie on the past 
history of the wonderful nation from which these picturesque little 
immigrants come to us, of the old Romans, we mean, with their cruel 
amusements, their stately and humane polity, and the universal rule 
which fell to pieces so completely ; then, the rapid transition to 
the Italy of to-day, rich in monuments and memories, rich in 





* Songs of Two Worlds. (Secoud Serier.) By a New Writer. London: Henry 8. 


King and Co. 
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beauty, and at last becoming rich in freedom,—the beautiful 
dream as to the possibility of the relative positions of England 
and Italy being reversed once more, and of English boys of great 
lineage, Howards or Guelpbs, going back to Rome with a toy 
engine or a toy spinning-jenny, to be spoken of once more by 
Roman pity as “non Angli, sed Angeli;” again, the poetical 
disquisition on the enervating effects of too much devotion to 
Art, the stately passage on the destinies of England, and the 
graceful description of the childish crowd flocking about the Italian 
organ-boy, and enjoying his music at the close,—make altogether 
as exquisite a little poem of ten pages as we have read for many a 
day. Here is the opening :— 
“Great brown eyes, 

Thick plumes of hair, 

Old corduroys 

The worse for wear. 

A buttoned jacket, 

And peeping out 

An ape’s grave poll, 

Or a guinea-pig’s snout. 

A sun-kissed face, 

And a dimpled mouth, 

With the white flashing teeth 

And soft smile of the South. 

A young back bent, 

Not with age or care, 

But the load of poor music 

’Tis fated to bear. 

But a common-place picture 

To common-place eyes, 

Yet full of a charm 

Which the thinker will prize. 

They were stern cold rulers, 

Those Romans of old, 

Scorning art and letters 

For conquest and gold ; 

Yet leavening mankind, 

In mind and in tongue, 

With the laws that they made 

And the songs that they sung. 

Sitting rose-crowned, 

With pleasure-choked breath, 

As the nude young limbs crimsoned, 

Then stiffened in death, 

Piling up monuments 

Greater than praise, 

Thoughts and deeds that shall live 

To the latest of days. 

Adding province to province, 

And sea to sea, 

Till the idol fell down 

And the world rose up free” 


That is true poetry, at once vivid and meditative, and the whole 
of the poem is equally terse and bright. If it is possible to describe 
Venice in four very short lines, these are they :— 


sesso % The marvellous town 
With the salt-flowing street, 
Where colour burns deepest, 
And musie most sweet.” 


Again, the passage on the destinies of England may be fairly, 
we think, compared with Matthew Arnold's famous Titan, with- 
out any discredit to the newer and, we suppose, younger poet, yet 
also without any of that sense of echo of which we are aware in 
the two beautiful little poems to which we have formerly referred. 
Our readers may have so far forgotten the statuesque passage we 
are now referring to in Mr. Arnold's lines on Heine as to be grate- 
ful for a reminder :— 


“T chide with thee not, that thy sharp 
Upbraidings often assail’d 
England, my country ; for we, 
Troublous and sad, for her sons, 
Long since deep in our hearts 
Echo the blame of her foes. 

We, too, sigh that she flags! 
We, too, say that she now, 
Scarce comprehending the voice 
Of her greatest, golden-mouth'd sons 
Of a former age any more, 
Stupidly travels her round 

Of mechanic business, and lets 
Slow die out of her life 

Glory, and genius, and joy! 

So thou arraign’st her, her foe. 
So we arraign her, her sons. 
Yes, we arraign her! but she 
The weary Titan! with deaf 
Ears, and labour-dimm'd eyes, 
Regarding neither to right 

Nor left, goes passively by, 
Staggering on to her goal, 
Bearing on shoulders immense, 
Atlantéan, the load, 

Well-nigh not to be borne, 

Of the too vast orb of her fate.” 


That is more finely chiselled and more majestic doubtkss than 
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‘the passage we are about to quote, but there is a ring, a “lyrical | worthy almost of Demosthenes. We will conclude with a very 
ery,” to use Mr, Arnold’s own phrase, in the following lines wiiich | characteristic little poem. The author takes as his motto, with 


we miss from the rhythm and language of the elder poet :— 


** Shall we too be led 

By that mirage of Art 

Which saps the true strength 

Of the national heart ? 

The sensuous glamour, 

The dreamland of grace, 

Which rot the strong manhood 

They fail to replace ; 

Which at once are the glory, 

The ruin, the shame, 

Of the beautiful lands 

And ripe souls whenee they came ? 

Oh, my England! oh, Mother 

Of Freemen! oh, sweet 
’ Sad toiler majestic, 

With labour-worn fect ! 

Brave worker, girt round, 

Inexpugnable, free, 

With tumultuous sound 

And salt spume of the sea, 

Fenced off from the clamour 

Of alien mankind 

By the surf on the 1 

And the shriek of the wind, 

Tho’ the hot Gaul shall envy, 

Phe cold German flout thee, 

Thy far children scorn thee, 

Still thou shalt be great, 





Still march on unearing. 
Thy perils unsharing, 
Alone, and yet daring 
Thy infinite fate. 

Yet ever remembering 
The rrecepts of gold, 
That were written in part 
For the great ones of old— 
‘Let other hands fashion 
The marvels of art: 

To thee fate has given 

A loftier part. 

To rule the wide peoples: 
lo bind them to thee’ 

3y the sole bond of loving, 
Phat bind t] t] C free, 

To hold thy own place, 
Neither lawless nor slave: 
Not driven by the d spot, 


Nor tricked by the knave.” 


? 





We are not sure that we rightly understand the author’s doctrine 
as to the enervating influence of Art. If it only be that nations 
which show more genius for beautifying than for ruling the world 
occupy a place of less privilege in the purposes of God, and especially 
that a nation which, having once shown a predominant genius for the 
latter work, a genius for orgauisation, government, righteous rule, 
ceases to display that genius, and displays instead one for inter- 
preting the secrets of natural and artistic beauty, is exchanging a 
higher for a lower function in human life, we should agree with 
our ‘new writer.” 
intrinsically enervating in the study of the beautiful, anything 
which should render it highly improbable, for instance, that a 
nation displaying great artistic faculty should yet one day rise 
into a genius of great strength and massiveness, we do not follow 
him. We admit that relatively the artistic genius is lower than 
the genius of government, and that regress is implied in the 
transformation by which the genius of Rome was softened into 
the genius of Italy. But we do not see any sufficient reason to 
suppose that a greatly increased delight in the ‘ glamour of Art” 
would diminish the energy of England or the nobility of her position 
in the world, or indeed be inconsistent with a real progress in her 
strenuousness and clearness of aim. Is not a great deal of the 
enervating doctrine about England’s non-intervention and about 
peace at any price, quite as much due to bad taste as bad ethics? 
Might not a severer standard of beauty do something at least for 
our political ethics, as well as for our political tact ? 

But we must not lead our readers to suppose that this very 
beautiful poem, though far the finest in the volume, is at all alone 
in its power to fascinate them. ‘here are several slighter things 
of a good deal of power and beauty. ‘The invective on the “ stock- 
jobbers’ madams,” who dash in such splendour through the Park, 
is hardly quite reasonable, as, indeed, the author himself in his 
concluding verses very candidly admits. But it has plenty 
of vigour, and one very perfect touch of oratorical fire :— 

“Bunt with you, vile spawn of deceit, 
What need to be chary of ire ? 
Get down, I say, on your useless feet, 
And cleanse them with honest mire. 
Down with you, ‘tis time, ere your coaches be made, 
The central block of a new barricade.” 


reference, we imagine, chiefly to the religious poems in the volume 
‘ 3 = ’ 
the Greek phrase, ‘‘ One form under many names,” but if we were 


‘to try and find the ‘‘ one form under many names” of the poetic 


feeling which runs most visibly through the lyrical pieces of thig 


book, we should take the following as embodying it :— 


“Tre Hippen Ser. 
“T know not if a keener smart 
Can come to finer souls than his 
Who hears men praise him, mind or heart, 
For something higher than he is, 
Who fain would say, Behold me, friends, 
That which I am, not what you deem, 
A thing of low and narrow ends, 
Sordid, not golden as I seem. 
See here the hidden blot of shame, 
The weak thought that you take for strong, 
The brain too dull to merit fame, 
The faint and imitative song. 





But dares not, lest discovery 
Not his name only, but degrad 

Heights closed but to the soaring soul, 
Names which scorn trembles to invade; 





And doth his inner self conceal 
rom all men in his own despite, 

Hiding what he would fain reveal 
And a most innocent hypocrite.” 





That keen feeling of the pinchbeck alloy that mingles with hig 


| own like all human gold, that honestly modest fear that in con- 


fessing it for himself he might so far expose the base metal even 
in the highest pocts as to diminish the reverence with which we 
read them, the pain which the half-dissembling costs him, 
and the sense that this conscious imperfection at the heart 
of poetry is due to a law not really affecting a modest and 
immature, more profoundly than a great and powerful, poetic 


‘tongue, is characteristic at once of the self-knowledge, the re- 
| flectiveness, the modesty, the hopeful melancholy, and the gift for 
| antithetical expression which we find throughout these unassuming 


But if he means that there is anything | 


poems. We earnestly hope that the third series, of which the author 
holds out some promise, may be as much of an advance on the second 
as the second is on the first, and if so, that his poetic publica- 
tions will not end there, but that he will attempt something of 
more solid and lasting mould. 


A TALE ABOUT FEMALE SUFFRAGE.* 
MEN have often put the question, Why do women want votes? 
Unfortunately, instead of waiting for that authoritative reply 
which would come from the leaders of what the title-page of the 
book before us calls ‘*' The Women’s Suffrage Movement,” these 
querists have answered the question for themselves, in a manner 
showing at once their ignorance and waut of sincerity. Some of 
them have said that women do not want votes. Others have said 
that the women who want votes are those who can’t get husbands. 
We have heard from one opponent of the movement a neat phrase 
about “ social failures trying to become political successes.” The 
utter fallacy both of these arguments and these sneers is exposed 
by the present story. Here we have under the guise of fiction an 
exact picture of the present condition of women, and that of itself 
gives us the true reason for their demanding the suffrage. A slight 
sketch of the plot will show how well the writer has succeeded in 
bringing out the grievances of her sex. She introduces us at the 
beginning of the story to three sisters, who are reduced to poverty 
by the injustice of the law. ‘Their father had been a wealthy 
man, but he left no sons, and by the law of entail, which, ‘ being 


| made by men, was, of course, like all other laws, made with a view 


| work with an inferior being, one who had no vote. 


to their own benefit,” his estates passed at his death to a very 
distant relation. What money the daughters had was invested in 
railway stock, but it is the policy of the law to keep women 
ignorant of the fluctuations of the Money Market, and therefore 
they never heard any report affecting the solvency of the railway 
company in which they were interested until the crash came. 
Then they wanted to find some means of supporting themselves, 
but again the law stood in their way. They found that the only 
occupation allowed to a woman is that of governess, for which 
They could not get places either as 
Even when 


none of them were fitted. 
lawyers’ clerks, clerks in banks, or book-keepers. 
one of them induced a printer to give her a trial, she was driven 
out by a combination of the men in the office, who refused to 
It appears 
that Trade Unions are especially favoured by the law, because they 
are combinations of men for the purpose of keeping down women. 


By Miss Ramsay. 


* Mildred’s Career; a Tale of the Women's Sugrage Movement, 


That exhortation to ‘‘ cleanse” their feet ‘‘ with honest mire” is! London: C.J. Skeet. 1874. 
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The three sisters found it hopeless to struggle against these diffi- | become a governess and teach what she does not know, Mildred 
culties. They had to realise the truth of the saying which is put | Randall manages to get a clerkship in a merchant's house, 
ip the mouth of another character in this book, that in England | joins the Women’s Suffrage Movement, has a large sum of 
sé, woman, because she is born a lady, is driven to choose between }money left her by a miser, builds a college for women, 
a loveless marriage and life-long poverty.” And all this is owing | enters into a business partnership with the former head clerk 

| of the house, and makes her fortune. We see from this 


to the law which refuses women the suffrage. | 
The three sisters are not the only victims mentioned in the narrative what brilliant prospects open before female politicians. 


story. A friend of theirs tries the experiment of marriage. Her | If a woman whose great object in life is to get a vote has such a 
husband is, of course, unworthy of her, but the law makes him | splendid career, what could not be done by a woman who had a 
her master. le associates with a fast and eccentric authoress, yet | vote already? Nothing in the world would be out of her reach. 
the wife, who feels that such an acquaintance is an insult to her, | She might be the whole Government at once. Misers would be 
cannot get a divorce. So monstrous is the injustice of the law, | dying all round her, and leaving her their money. It may be 
that it will not release a woman from the marriage tie, even | thought that we are exaggerating the effect of a vote, but we can 
if her husband goes to dine on Sunday with a person to | %sure our readers that we are only working out logically Miss 
whom she objects. Nay, more, if she prefers living apart from Ramsay’s conception. The best proof of this is to be found in the 
her husband to receiving such a person, the law will not allow | sudden change of circumstances experienced by Mildred Randall's. 
her to deprive him of their children, as well as of her own | elder sisters. We have seen that at first they were opposed to 
society. ‘‘A mother’s rights in the eye of the Jaw are simply | female suffrage, and therefore were the most helpless of beings, 
nil,” observes the writer of this story. Yet it is not till after the | unable to do anything for themselves, oppressed and cheated. do 
separation in the particular case mentioned that the full atrocity | the depth of their distress, however, one of them utters a wish 
of the law is disclosed. Of course, it is hard that a wife cannot that “in any time of difficulty I may always have to do with 
choose her husband's associates. It is hard that a wife who thinks | suffrage ladies,”—and this prayer, like Pippa’s song, works 
herself aggrieved should not be allowed to turn her husband out | Wonders. The two sisters at once set up as milliners, show 
of the house, or to take away the children of the marriage. If | Surprising talent, and also begin to make a fortune. It 
women had yotes, these hardships would naturally be redressed, |™@y be diflicult to see the exact connection between millinery 
although, if men were to retain votes, that would not be done 40d voting, or to understand why people who are left to 
without some discussion. But what do our readers say to the | their own resources should not occupy themselves profitably 
criminal Jaw as it affects mothers? We are assured that after | merely because they cannot take part in an election. But the 
husband and wife have separated for some cause which does not subflety of Miss Ramsay's mind enables her to see much that is 
come within the Divorce Act, a child may, ‘‘in the name of the hidden from ordinary mortals. Those who (like some of our mis- 
law,” be ** handed over to a vicious father, to be educated under a | guided colleagues in this paper) would throw open many new 
woman who is scouted from respectable society,” and that the only spheres of usefulness to women, and would protect them in every 
means by which a mother can regain possession of her child are such Possible way against outrage and brutality, but do not recognise 
as render her guilty of felony. Such is Miss Ramsay’s reading of their claim to the suffrage, might take to heart the teachings of 
the law. We feel that it hes been very good of her to study such | this story. 

arepulsive subject so deeply. She has done it purelyfromasense| ‘The only part of the book with which we were at first dissatis- 
of duty. She knows that if once her sex is brought to understand | fied was the end. We thought Miss Ramsay would have been 
its legal position, the demand for votes as the only possible remedy | superior to the weakness of marrying her heroine. But since read- 
will become irresistible. ‘* Women,” she says, ‘‘ have continued ing the book, we have been informed by very high authority that 
up to the present time apathetic as regards the injustice and | there is nothing in the ‘“‘ women’s suffrage movement” which 
inequality of the laws, chiefly because those who do not practically | militates against marriage. Besides, there is much in the 
suffer have a very imperfect idea of what their own legal status story itself to console us. Even if Mildred Randall has to go 
really is. ‘There are thousands of educated (?) women at this day through the marriage service, she manages, no doubt, to soften 





in England who have no intelligent comprehension of the law of ” 
husband and wife, the laws that relate to married women’s pro- 
perty, to divorce, or to a mother’s legal relations towards her 
children.” These thousands, whose education Miss Ramsay ques- 


down its obnoxious features. ‘Of course,” she says, when dis- 
cussing the matter, “ I shall not promise to obey Frank, or if I am 
forced to say ‘I will,’ it will be with mental reservation; I shall 
mean that I will obey him in the same way as I expect him to 








tions by her inserted note of interrogation, will no doubt 
be much enlightened on all these points by the present 
story. They will learn, in addition to what has been 


obey me; each, that is, to show the utmost consideration for the 
other.” This, however, is said at a time when “ Frank” is ** not 


cited already, that a woman who is deserted by her husband for 804d on the woman question.” He is converted before the mar- 
any period short of two full years cannot get a protection- | "8% and probably therefore understands what ‘ suffrage ladies ” 


order from a magistrate, and that the husband may make | really mean by obedience. As the first-fruits of his conversion are 
periodical visits, each within two years from the one before, for that he becomes a Member of Parliament, in the place of one who, 
the purpose of carrying off his wife's earnings. ‘They will also | being opposed to female suffrage, quarrels with his wife, has his 
learn that, according to ** English legislation,” a man may half | child stolen from him, and is unseated by a committee of ladies 
kill his wife as often as he likes, and will only be imprisoned for | who get up an agitation against him, Mildred’s husband can 
three days, but if he once steals a great-coat, he will have seven | thoroughly appreciate the advantage of such a change of opinion. 
years for it. Here, again, the light which Miss Ramsay throws | Both in his own person and in that of his opponent he has proved 
on the working of the English law isall the more valuable, from its | the existence of true poetical justice. We may conclude that 
being new not only to educated women (with or without a note of | jf he is in the present Ilouse, he is a faithful follower of Mr. 
interrogation), but to educated men and trained lawyers. We Forsyth, looking forward to the time when women will have 
have not been able to find the Acts of Parliament which punish | ,..tored to them the franchise that they exercised “in the reigns 
the simple stealing of a great-coat with seven years, while they | 5¢ Queen Elizabeth and her predecessors,” before the passing of 
assign three days as the penalty for repeated acts of violence. ‘any of those harsh laws which were made by the Puritans, and 
But Miss Ramsay's revelations show that the very words of the.) deny women the right of property and inheritance, equality 
Divorce Act have been twisted for the purpose of denying justice | in trades and professions, protection in the married state, and the 
7 aN es a ee _ — oe woe Pvetioonn . custody of their children. This historical view of the question is 
entitled to a protection-order ‘‘at any time after such desertion, quite worthy of being placed by the side of the legal view, to 
while if she is deserted for two full years she can get a judicial which we devoted some space, and which so warmly excited our 
dae manent, wrenens = pee » Aredioel sympathies. Perhaps it would have been well if the information 
their own benefit, and therefore its words are not intended to be given us about Queen Elizabeth and the Puritans had been rather 
chon Hhenaliy. ‘more full, and had come directly from Mies Ramsay, instead of 
We have been so much absorbed in Miss Ramsay's account of being conveyed incidentally in the form of a quotation from a 
the legal position of her sex, that we have shamefully neglected the | lecture. But if too great a flood of light were poured upon us all at 
heroine of the story, the youngest of the three sisters mentioned “once, we should be dazzled. As it is, there are several parts of 
at the beginning of this article. We must now trace her career. the book that have proved too much for our weak eyesight. We 
She starts in life with a definite purpose. While her two elder ‘hope that by the time Miss Ramsay writes next, we may have 
sisters, who do not want votes, are contented, the one to live in a | risen nearer to her level. 
boarding-house, and be cheated by an adventuress, the other to | 
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MR. TAYLOR ON THE ETRUSCANS.* 
{SECOND NOTICE.] 
LEAVING the question whether Mr. Taylor has or has not dis- 
covered the true key to the Etruscan tongue, to be decided by 
more competent explorers in these little-trodden fields of philo- 
logy, we will proceed to say a few words on the collateral argu- 
ment he adduces in support of the Turanian origin of the Etruscans, 
based on a consideration of their physical peculiarities, civil and 
religious polity, mythology, laws of inheritance, marriage customs, 
sepulchral usages, and monumental remains. Commencing with 
the last, he maintains that “it is not so much the type, as the 
object and character of such remains, which is the sure sign of 
ethnic affinity,” and he asserts that although the Aryan and Semitic 
nations have built temples and palaces, basilicas and theatres, and 
constructed roads, bridges, and sewers, they have never been notable 


as tomb-builders. The Turanians, on the contrary, in every part of | 


the world they have inhabited, have left conspicuous sepulchral 
monuments,—the expression of their belief in a future state of 
existence, and of their worship of the spirits of their ancestors. 


For this reason the resting-places of their dead were constructed | 


on the exact model of the abodes of the living; in its form, 
arrangement, and furniture the tomb was the counterpart of the 
house; the dead were provided with all they had required during 
life; the warrior with his weapons, women with their ornaments; 
domestic utensils and focd were placed by their side; slaves, 
horses, and dogs were buried with them, in the belief that the 
spirits of the dead could still enjoy the spirits of everything 
‘they had used in life. These characteristic features of sepulture, 
the writer assures us, are to be found in all lands which the 
primeval Turanian peoples have inhabited, and thus enable us to 
track their footsteps across continents, and to unite the scattered 
indications of their presence. 

Mr. Taylor’s statements on this point are too general, too vague 
‘to be implicitly trusted, and savour too much of preconceived 
theory to carry conviction to unprejudiced minds. What proof 
have we—Mr. Taylor offers none—of the existence of ‘a great 
ancient tomb-building race, whose conspicuous and unmis- 
takable monuments are scattered over the world from Algiers 
to Kamtschatka, from the Orkneys to Ceylon, and who 
formed the ethnological substratum of the whole world”? We 
find conspicuous sepulchral monuments in many lands widely 
remote, but we have no evidence that they were all constructed 
by one and the same family of mankind. Mr. Taylor appears 
to invert the ordinary process of reasoning in this case. Instead 
of proving from history that the lands where these conspicuous 
sepulchral monuments exist were once inhabited by people of the 
Turanian stock, he assumes that none but Turanians could or 
would have raised such tombs, and then claims the menuments, 
wherever he finds them, as the work of that race. This is bending 
facts to theory. Who were the Turanian people, we would ask, 
who raised the tumuli and dolmens on the coast of Algiers,— 
the Nurhags of Sardinia, or the Talayots of the Balearic Isles? 
And, on the other hand, where are the conspicuous sepulchral 
monuments erected by the Finns, by the Magyars, and by the 
Basques? The existence of such monuments, which, in the early 


admits of explanation quite apart from all theories with respect 
to races. It is explained by the ease with which such monuments 
were constructed. In a rude state of society, the corpse would be 
laid on the ground, or beneath the surface, and covered with earth, 
which would be piled high above it, the better to preserve it from 
beasts of prey, and also to mark the site of the interment. The 
most illustrious dead would naturally have the most conspicuous 
monuments, the largest being also the most secure from violation. 
Such a simple mode of sepulture might be adopted by any 
people under similar circumstances, especially by the inhabitants 
of stoneless plains, like the steppes of Russia and of Tatary, 
where tumuli are most abundant. Where the ground is rocky or 
broken into cliffs, the sepulchre sunk below the surface or hollowed 
in the rock is naturally suggested. From the simple mound of 
earth piled over the body, there was an easy step to the stone 
chest or coffin; thence to the rectangular chamber rudely con- 
structed of unhewn slabs, as in the cromlechs of the British Isles, 
the dolmens of France, and of Saturnia in Etruria; and thence, 
again, to the gallery-shaped chambers of Cortona and Cervetri, 
all alike incased in mounds of earth. Similar causes produce 
similar effects in countries widely remote. Tumular sepulchres 
are often memorials of the battle-ficld,—monuments raised over 
the slain by the survivors, to whatever family of mankind they 
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| semblance to tents. 
| to the tombs they indicate. 
| 
ages, were generally of tumular form, in countries widely remote, | 
| but none whatever to tents. 


to mark the site, a rude tomb-stone, if we may so call it, origi- 
| nally surmounted by a sécle, or some sepulchral emblem. 
| best known ancient tombs which bear a near resemblance to tents 
| are those at Mycenz and Orchomenos, the so-called Treasuries of 
| Atreus and Minyas. 
'in the rock beneath the surface, and without a superincumbent 
| mound, are not uncommon in Greek cemeteries, ¢.g., Acragas and 
| Camarina, in Sicily. 
| been found in Etruria, but never, so far as we are aware, within 
| or 
| doubted imitations of rude structures of boughs and skins, the 
| dwellings of the primeval inhabitants of the Roman Campagna, 


| Etruscan sites, and thence deduces that the Etruscans were not 
| a race of temple- builders, like the Greeks, but, as they worshipped 
| the Manes of their forefathers, ‘‘ every tomb was in fact a temple.” 
| We know, however, that the Etruscans did raise temples to their 
| gods, and we know the peculiar style in which they were built, which 
| was the prevalent style of architecture at Rome for the first few 


might belong. ‘There is nothing externally to mark a tumulus 
as the construction of a Turanian, rather than of an Aryan or 
Semitic, people. The contents of the sepulchre it covers might 
possibly determine the point, but very few ancient tumuli have 
been disturbed by the pick-axe in modern times, and still fewer 
have been compelled to tell their tale. lt appears to us a 
purely gratuitous assumption that all tumuli and other conspicu- 
ous sepulchral monuments must bave had a Turanian origin. It ig 
true we are told by Mr. Fergusson, the Virgil to whom Myr, 
Taylor trusts implicitly for guidance through the selva oseura 
of ethnic affinities, that ‘‘ no Aryan or Semite ever built a tomb 
that could last a century, or was worthy to last so long.” Yr 
this assertion is upset by the remains on many ancient sites, Ty 
say nothing of the sepulchres of Lydia and Lycia, some of which 
may be pre-Hellenic, and possibly not Aryan, are we to ignore 
the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, the most conspicuous tomb of 
Greek antiquity, or the tumuli raised over the Atbenians at 
Marathon, and over the Baotians at Charonea? Can we oviz- 
look the necropolis of Cyrene, the most remarkable aud abounding 
| cemetery of undoubted Greek origin that has been preserved to 
us? And though of later times, are we to forget the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, the Mausoleum of Augustus, and the Mole of 
Hadrian ? 

A word on Etruscan sepulchres. One point in which they differ 
{from Greek tombs, is that the former are more generally con- 
| structed for families, while the latter more frequent'y serve only 
| for individuals, or at the most for man and wife. Mr. Taylor 
classifies the Etruscan as of two types :—‘‘ 1. Chambered tumuli, 
or tent-tombs; 2, rock-cut chambers, or cave-tombs,” both being 
imitations of the two ancient types of the house. If Mr. Taylor 
had travelled in Etruria, he would have recognised other types,— 
the sarcophagus, or individual tomb, sunk in the rock, and covered 
with a slab,—the niche tomb, in the face of a cliff, either for the 
deposit of the corpse, or for the urn containing its ashes; to 
which we may add the gallery or passage-tomb, which bears 
no resemblance to a house; and others which show a nearer 
analogy to temples. By the “ tent-tomb,” Mr. Taylor means the 
conical mound of earth which he fancies to have been raised over 
the dead expressly to imitate the tent of the Calmuck or Turco- 
man; and he perceives in the circle of stones which surround 
many of these early tumuli, an imitation of the heavy stones which 
are needed to keep down the skins which form the covering of the 
tent. An ingenious idea, truly, but one which could hardly have 
entered the brains of the constructors of these mounds, for the 
simple reason that they bear no resemblance whatever to tents, 
save externally in their conical form. ‘The circle of masonry round 
the base of these tumuli (the ~p77/¢ of Herodotus, i. 93), which 
Mr. Taylor pronounces to have served no useful purpose, was 
manifestly necessary to sustain the mound of earth, and to give it 
a distinct and permanent form. We are not aware of a single 
instance in Etruria of a tumulus enclosing a conical or bell-shaped 
|chamber. ‘Ihe large tumuli generally contain several chambers, 
for sets of chambers at different elevations, but with no re- 
Nor are the smaller mounds any index 
They never enclose circular or 
conical chambers, very rarely any chamber at all, but are raised 
over one or more chambers excavated in the rock, deep below 
the surface, and which often bear a striking resemblance to houses, 
The mound was thrown up simply 








The 


Others of the same ¢holos form, but hollowed 


Tombs of similar form have occasionally 


beneath a mound. The hut-urns of the Alban Mount are un- 


but they prove nothing in support of Mr. Taylor's tent-theory. 
Mr. ‘Taylor remarks on the absence of all remains of temples on 


centuries of her existence. ‘The reason why no remains of Etrus- 
can temples are extant is that they were constructed in great part 
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of wood; we know at least that the epistylia were of this material, | page 368. He gives a woodcut of an Etruscan mirror, in which 


and that the order owes its peculiarities to this fact. 
We have not space to follow Mr. Taylor in bis search for | 
Turanian affinities in the mythology and religious observances of | 


| figures the Trojan horse under the name of Jekse (Pegasus), in 


the course of fabrication by Seth/ans (Vulcan). In an open 
door behind the horse is inscribed a word which he tells us “‘ can 


the Etruscans, in their ancestral worship, their system of govern- , only be explained by means of the primeval traditions of the 
ment, their law of inheritance from the mother, their morals, their Raseuna as to their early home.” He reads it nvuns, and says it 


Mongoloid type of features, their mental characteristics, and their 
artistic faculty. His observations on these several points are | 
often suggestive, and generally interesting, and he is here, for the 
most part, a more trustworthy guide than when he descants on | 
language and on sepulchral monuments. We will merely notice | 
a few facts that struck us as we perused them. The Lydian and) 
Etruscan custom of prostituting girls before marriage, which Mr. 
Taylor claims to be peculiarly Turanian, was practised also by the | 
Aryan Armenians, as we learn from Strabo (xi., 14-16). | 

Ancestral worship was not confined to the Etruscans among the 
pations of classical antiquity. The Romans, we kuow, borrowed 
their kindred customs from the Etruscans, but Mr. ‘Taylor appears 
to have overlooked the very similar usages that prevailed among | 
the Turavian Greeks, who were wont to celebrate funeral feasts in 
honour. of their dead at stated intervals after the interment, to 
decorate their sepulchres with ribbons and flowers, and to sacri- 
fice to their spirits, offering them victims, as well as bloodless 
viands, together with milk, wine, and water. It is evident from 
their sepulchral usages, that the Greeks entertained, though per- 
haps in a less degree, that reverence for their dead, akin to 
hero-worship, which Mr. Taylor would have us_ believe 
was peculiarly Turanian. We would further remind him that 
the sepulchral customs of the Greeks bore in most respects a 
close analogy to those of the Etruscans, and were the expres- 
sion of a similar belief that their departed friends in another state 
of existence stood in need of the same appliances which had 
ministered to their requirements and their gratification in this. 
Hence the practice of interring with the corpse, vases of terra- 
cotta or bronze, household utensils, weapons and armour, mirrors 
and jewelry in the graves of females; dolls and toy-pottery in 
those of children. Whatever object was most prized by the 
Greek during his life was placed in the grave by his side,—a 
custom to which we owe tbe victors’ wreaths of gold, and the 
beautiful vases won as prizes in the Panathenaic games. ‘The 
descriptions Mr. Taylor gives at page 35 of the furniture of 





Turanian tombs in general, and of Etruscan in particular at page 
47, are equally applicable to the sepulchres of the Aryan Greeks. 
We are surprised to observe that in his notices on the Art of 


has hitherto been dismissed by commentators as an unintelligible 
equivalent of ‘* Danaioi,” but that it appears to mean in Etruscan 
‘* warriors” or ‘‘enemies.” He proceeds to state that we learn 
from the Chinese annals that at a period not far remote from that 
at which the Rasenna are supposed to have reached Italy, two 
hostile nomad tribes, called ZZiong-nu and Ascna, roamed along the 
frontier of China, and that the former prevailing, drove the latter 
to the westward. ‘These tribes he seeks to identify with the 
Huns and the Rasenna, and he would connect the Chinese record 
with this Etruscan mirror. ‘Theory will sometimes blind us 
strangely to facts, however obvious. We are astonished that Mr. 


Zz ’ . . ’ . . . 
Taylor’s experience in Etruscan inscriptions should not have 


taught him that the character which he here takes for a V is not 
unfrequently so formed as to be easily mistaken for an L, and vice 
versd, and that the slight difference between the two is not ob- 
served in the cursive character, as it may be called, on mirrors and 
such-like portable monuments. By reading this inscription, 
HLINS, we have “ Hellenes,” the very word wanted to tell the 
story.* Why, then, when the meaning of the epigraph is so 
obvious, travel to China to fetch up the Huns, who may or may 
not have been at loggerheads with the Etruscans, but certainly 
bad nothing to do with the taking of Troy ? 

Although we do not absolutely reject Mr. Taylor's theory of 
the Turanian origin of the Etruscans, we must express our opinion 
that he bas failed to establish it. We will concede to him, how- 
ever, that he has made out a prima facie case of affinity. He also 
appears to have arrived at the true interpretation of certain words 
and formule of common occurrence in Etruscan sepulchral in- 
scriptions. Notwithstanding the defects of his work, which we 
have pointed out pretty freely, we must accord him due praise for his 
industry and research, and for his skill in writing a readable 
book on a subject which possesses so little interest for the general 
public. 





CHESNEY’S WATERLOO LECTURES.t+ 
CoLonEL Cuesney’s Waterloo volume contains indisputably the 
best set of commentaries on a campaign which, because it wound 
up a war of giants, will long continue to be an object of close 





the Etruscans, Mr. Taylor has entirely ignored their skill in the study. The term “ Lectures” fitly describes the character of a 
plastic arts, for which they were celebrated of old, and which is | work having slight pretensions to the status of history, since it 
confirmed by extant examples; and that he should have said so| includes much criticism and controversy, and such succinct 
much of their harmonious colouring, of which we have scarcely | narrative only as serves to make the criticism intelligible. The 
sufficient evidence. The best of the wall-paintings in their tombs ™cthod adopted is analytical throughout, and the result most 
show unmistakably the influence of Hellenic art. Certainly we} resembles a judye’s sumfhing-up, presenting the evidence on 


have no remains of Etruscan pictorial art which surpass the few | essential or disputed points, but giving no history of the 
Hence the value of the book is greatest in its tech- 


works of the Greek pencil which have come down to us. He is | C4S¢. 


far astray also when he claims for the Etruscans the beautiful de- | nical military aspect, and this quality, coupled with the 
The | tank and known ability of the writer, accounts for the 


signs and ornamentation on the vases found in their tombs. | : ‘ 
ceramic art with which he credits the Etruscans, and which he | ready acceptance which it has found on the Continent. Here 


terms ‘+ the one great permanent legacy which they have bequeathed | also another merit comes into play. Colonel Chesney has gained 


to the world,” is, unfortunately for the honour of Etruria, and a reputation for impartiality not only at home but abroad. Any- 


for Mr. ‘Vaylor’s ‘Turanian theory, of Hellenic origin. ‘The really | thing, just or unjust, which detracts from the renown of Welling- 
| ton is most welcome to Frenchmen, Prussians, and Belgians, who 


distinctive ceramic art of Etruria is of a widely different character, 
unbaked, unglazed, unpainted black ware, rude, coarse, and | have all suffered more or less, not from what Wellington said 
clumsy, with designs and decorations sometimes scratched in, more | about them, but from the language of his patriotic admirers, The 
usually in relief, quaint in the extreme, and purely Oriental, both | Duke himself gave every credit to his allies, and he never under- 
in design and subjects, but in general devoid of artistic beauty. | rated his enemies; but beyond question, many foolish Britons 
This uncouth pottery, characteristically Etruscan, Mr. ‘Taylor may | did claim for him, at the expense of friends and foes, more than 
claim as ‘Turanian, if he will, for it is certainly not Hellenic. | was his due. Colonel Chesney, though not the first in the field 

After what we have said on the pictorial art of Etruria, we | who came forward with a fair judgment, since Mr. Hooper pre- 
need hardly add that the pleasant theory Mr. ‘Taylor propounds— ceded him, has done most to remove the bac impressions produced 
viz., that the great masters of the Tuscan school of painting, from | by the errors of biassed enthusiasts, mainly because his labours 
Giotto down to the Caracci, owed their eminence as colourists to were confined to professional criticism, and because he occupied a 
the Etruscan, i.e., the Turanian blood circulating in their veins— high post ia a Military College. We therefore finds favour 
has no claims on our acceptance. jalike with the Prussian Staff, and such Bonapartists as 

At page 75 we meet with an instance of carelessness into which | the Prince Edward de la Tour d'Auvergne ; With the first, 
Mr. ‘Taylor's hurry to rush into print appears to have betrayed , because his professional views are sound, with the second because 


him. Speaking of the Huns and their invasion of Gaul in the be reduces the halo of Wellington’s renown toa minimum. The 


fifth century, he observes, “Had it not been for the sword of Prince, in a sweeping accusation, condemns all English writers 
Charles Martel, the world would probably have seen a race of *@V¢ Colonel Chesney. Nor, of course, fs he quite sntisfled cng 
Ugric conquerors, speaking a Turkic tongue, establish a Ugric, * Tho Etruscan word Lins is formed strictly according to rule from 
civilisation on the Seine,” thus strangely confounding the Turanian |“EaA%»:s ; the initial being the aspirate, the double consonant and the 
Tluns with the Semitic Saracens, and the conquest of the latter | —— vowels ge ——— the eta, which does not oxist 
) . ~ . ° a © wtruscs eing expressed DY iota. 
at Tours in 732 with the defeat of Attila at Chalons in 450, |'™ “7US°*: Delng expres jh ; , ; ‘ . 
Apr ° ‘ | + Waterloo Lectures; a Study of the Campaign of 1815, By Colonel Charles 
propos of the Huns, he has fallen into an amusing blunder at Chesney, RE. Third Edition, Loudon: Longmans. 
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with ourauthor. Most grateful to him for the damage done to Wel- 
lington, he yet regrets that so far as the French were concerned, 
‘‘ this distinguished and instructed officer should not have judged 
for himself, but have merely reproduced the appreciations of 
Colonel Charras.” Nothing can well be more unjust, but it is by 
no means uncommon to find even impartial writers steadily 
accusing others of merely reproducing the views of authors who 
have gone before. ‘The great value of Charras was that he con- 
firmed from an original French point of view, and with ample 
connaissance de cause, many statements and judgments formed in 
this country, and that he threw a fresh and bright interest 
over the campaign, from the vigour of his own mind. He 
wrote with all the ardour of a discoverer, and the results of a 
profound inquiry were discoveries for him, but in their main 
features they had long been the common property of students on 
this side of the Channel. It is, therefore, absurd to charge Colonel 
Chesney with restricting himself to a reproduction of Charras’s 
views. It is a great point, however, to have won a sort of certifi- 
cate, alike from the military heirs of Blucher and Napoleon, and 
to find an age so impartial as to receive with favour what, since 


we are not all perfect, many will still consider a somewhat | 


grudging estimate of Wellington. 

For practically our critic reduces the merits of Wellington to 
those of an able tactician. He is great on the battle-field, and 
poor everywhere else. 
General who knows so little of the higher branches of his business 
as to place the army he commanded in cantonments, which, no 
doubt, may have answered the purposes he had in view, and safe- 
guarded political necessities, but which were not adapted to 
the precise emergency brought about by the will of Napoleon. 
Next, after having spread out his troops far and wide, a 
great error in itself, he guilty of a worse blunder in 
lingering at Brussels, instead of placing himself at once in the 
exact spot where we have now all decided it would have been best 
for him to have fixed his head-quarters. Nor does this exhaust 
the imperfection of a captain whose reputation for ability is, it 
seems, so little deserved. Ile not only stayed too long in the 
Belyian capital; he neglected to send out orders almost before he 
knew whether Napoleon bad moved or not. Delaying, after his 
dull and clumsy fashion, to order any movements, he was unable 
to support his ally, and owed his escape from defeat at Quatre 
Bras to the marching and counter-marching of that French 
General who so strangely swung between two fields of fight. 
After that he drew himself skilfully out of French clutches, and 
halting at Waterloo, fought his battle very ably, until the de- 
velopment of Prussian strength enabled the combined force to 
win a victory. Accordingly, the idea of Wellington set before 
us is that, except in dogged hand-to-hand fighting, he was 
an inferior General, who neither knew how to place his men, 
nor when nor where to collect them; that he was not him- 
self so much victorious as he was a General who, command- 
ing on the victorious side, had been marvellously favoured by 
fortune. We have no doubt that if a similar system of criticism 
were applied to the Indian and Peninsular campaigns, we should 
discover that the career of a captain who never experienced defeat | 
affords a fine example of how a little skill and unfailing luck 
suffice to build up a great renown. Regarded from this point of 
view, one comprehends at once the popularity of Colonel Chesney’s 
Lectures on the Continent, and the hopes with which, vainly, 
do ibtless, they inspire the Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne. The 
real difficulty besetting military criticism is that the critic, how- 
ver impartial, can scarcely fail to be influenced by his knowledge, 
not only of the result, but of the processes whereby it was wrought. 
Nor does he frequently use his imagination to place himself in the 
pos tion occupied by the subject under his scalpel ; and this defect 
is especially apparent in regard to political considerations. Now, 
the movements of an army are rarely guided by pure military 
reasons; even Napoleon himself, in 1815, had he been sure of 
France, would not have moved in June, and might have pre- 
ferred a defensive-offensive campaign, when he did move, to one | 
purely offensive. It appears to us that Colonel Chesney, in 
criticising the allied dispositions, has not given sufficient weight to 
the politics of 1815, and in dealing specifically with Wellington's 
operations has not allowed enough for the comparatively indifferent 
staff with which he was endowed by the Horse Guards. It is on 
these and similar points that the whole school of military criticism, 
judged by the rules of equity, are liable to err. ‘Too often they 
apply their rigid principles as if the evolution of a campaign were 
governed solely by the purest military laws, whereas the conditions | 
are singularly mixed, and military dynamics must not seldom be | 
materially influenced thereby. When it is all over, down comes | 


is 


or 
p4 


When we first find him, he figures as a! 
| whom Wellington, after his visit to the ground, declared as follows, 


‘illustrating his remarks as he spoke by a pencil sketch :—‘ The last 
| hour of the battle was indeed a trying one to me. 


| the critic, and demonstrates to everybody’s satisfaction that each 
| side would have acted more skilfully had he done this, or refrained 
from that. Even a writer of Colonel Chesney’s breadth is not 
exempt from what we must consider grave defects in the military 
critics of our day. 

As regards the present edition of these otherwise excellent 
| Waterloo Lectures, our attention is directed to two interesting 
novelties. | Culonel Chesney, drawing from recently published 
Prussian information, settles conclusively the fact that a Prussian 
officer was sent at the close of the battle of Liguy to inform 
Wellington that Blucher was forced to retreat. ‘The officer sent 
was Blucher’s aide-de-camp, Major Winterfeldt, and he was shot 
down on the chaussée, near Piermont, close to Quatre Bras, 
Wounded, he was rescued by the Nassauers, and he asked to seea 


|General of rank, but none came, so that his message was not 
| delivered. 


It was known before that an officer had nearly reached 
the English General, but his name and the exact circumstances 


| which cut short his enterprise had not, until recently, been made 


public. The other point is more remarkable. In discussing the 
question raised by Napoleon that Wellington fought with a defile 
in his rear, Colonel Chesney says :—‘* All this discussion as to the 
| wood becomes of little moment, if it be decided that he had 
‘another plan altogether for his retreat, should his centre 
have been forced. And that this was the case appears from the 
testimony of General Ziegler, commandant at Namur in 1821, to 


But I should 
not have retreated on the Wood of Soignies, as Napoleon supposed, 
thinking I should fall back on Brussels and the sea, but should 
have taken the direction to my left—that is, towards Wavre— 
which would have given me the substantial advantage of drawing 
near the Prussian Army.’” Colonel Chesney finds in this resolve 
‘the most proper solution ever offered ” for Wellington’s obstinacy 
in retaining at Hal the troops which would have been so useful at 
Waterloo. We have not space to discuss a question so special and 
interesting, and can only say here that we should like to have seen 
the context of General Ziegler’s conversation with Wellington in 
1821. Meanwhile, it is pretty plain that in future, under the in- 
fluence of impartial criticism, the English General, at least on the 
Continent, will continue to be regarded as a lucky but second-rate 
sort of captain, and it is just possible that England and English 
power will survive so great a catastrophe. It is no doubt true 
what the Bengalee said, that we British can only make penknivez 
and cotton goods and conquer the world; and if we accomplish 
our modest destiny in the future as we have in the past, we can 
afford to be generally regarded by loftier souls as a dull and 
inferior nation. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Fortnightly contains a paper about ‘* Modern Spiritualism,” 
noticed in our Jast issue; one on the ** Power of the Farmers,” 
by Richard Jefferies; and one on ‘* Agricultural Wages in 
Europe,” by ‘I. E. Cliffe Leslie, all papers more or less worthy of 
attentive study. Mr. Leslie’s is, perhaps, at the present moment 
the paper of most general interest. He maintains, and indeed 
proves, that the rise in the price of agricultural labour in England 
is not an isolated fact, but part of a movement visible all over 
Western and Central Europe :— 

“In Belgium, where farm wages had been rising for twenty years, they 
have lately sprung in some districts from 2fr. 50c. to 3fr. 50c. and up- 
wards. In France, M. de Lavergne estimated the general rise in the 
decade 1855-1865 at 20 per cent., but it was much greater in many 
places, and continued down to the war. Dr, Baur and Professor von 
der Goltz put it at 60 per cent. in the north of France in the last twenty- 
six years; and one cannot doubt that the rise throughout the country 
would have been greater and would be still going on, but for the late. 
war, the drain of money which has followed it, and the uncertain state 
of political affairs, Dr. F. von der Goltz, Professor of Rural Economy 
in the University of Kénigsberg, a writer of great practical experience, 
in the new edition of his work on the German azricultural labourer’s 


question, measures in money the rise of the wages of the classes of 


labourers referred to at 100 per cent. in the Rhine Province, and from 
50 to GO per cent. in the eastern province of Prussia, in the last ten to 
twenty years. <A table of agricultural wages in the last number of I'he 
Journal of the Agricultural society for Rhenish Prussia puts the rise in 
one district at from 75 to 100 per cent. in the last four years, in 
another district at 200 per cent. in the last twenty years, and in a 
third at 200 per cent. in the last ten years, At Tiibingen in Wiirtem- 
berg, Dr. Gustav Cohn tells me the rate was 2d. a day in 1850-1855, 
1s. 4d. in 1860-1865, 1s. S}d. in 1866-1870, and is 2s. 0}d.in 1874, At 
Wissen, in the Rhine Province, on the border of Westphalia, Mr. W. 
Wynne, a resident English engineer, states:—‘Ten years ago agri- 
cultural wages were ls, 24d. a day, measured in money; about that 
time railway works commenced, and they rose very quickly. At present 
they are about 2s. a day—a fall after the exaggerated rates of last year.’ 
Mr. White, British Consul at Danzig, one of the best informed and most 
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intelligent Englishmen in Germany, although remarking (April 27) 
shat ‘the price of labour in Germany has quite lately entered into a 
retrogressive stage,’ measures the ge neral rise in the price of agricul- 
tural labour at from 50 to 100 per cent. in the last twenty years, and 
speaks of great alarm on the part of farmers with respect to the future.” 
It is probable that in most of these cases the rise in wages bas 
been caused in part by a rise in the cost of provisions, but Mr, 
Leslie maintains that other causes are also at work, one being the 
increase of wealth, another the desire for more civilisation, and 
a third the increased application of labour to manufactures. 
He believes the increase will be durable, that the 
resistance of farmers in England is useless, and_ that 
England may lose the greater part of its rural population, 
the people refusing to remain unless they see a good chance of 
obtaining farms of their own. Ile denies the effect of emigration 
in raising wages, us they rise in France and Belgium, where people 


do not emigrate, as well as in Germany and England, where they | 


do; but remarks, for the benefit of English squires, that the 
greatest emigration from Germany is from districts where popu- 


| Lyttelton bas a paper, uot quite fair, we think, to Mr, Abbott, on 
| whose manual of unsectarian teaching it is founded, to show the 
great difficulty of undogmatic religious teaching. No doubt he is 
quite right in saying that all definite religious teaching has more 
or less of dogma in it. You cannot teach children to pray with- 
out teaching them that there isa God who hears prayer ; you cannot 
teach children to believe that Christ hears prayer without teaching 
them what most modern Unitariaus will strenuously deny; but the 
friends of undogmatic teaching have never proposed to use the word 
| in a sense that is not simply relative. And to our minds, Mr. Abbott's 
admirable little book solves the question as the old Greek solved the 
problem of the possibility of motion, by actually teaching what 
the parents of hardly any Christian denomination object to their 
children’s learning. ‘There is also in this Contemporary a good 
literary article, which is not quite so common in this magazine as 
|it might be, a paper pointing out the subtlety and delicacy of 
|some of Lord Lytton’s *‘ Fables in Song,” by the Rev. James 
| Davies ; a very temperate and dignified reply by Professor Tyndall 


lation is thin, estates large, and the chance of independent posses- to assailants who appear to be given to needlessly sharp invective ; 


sion of a farm very remote indeed. Mr. Harrison’s paper on 


France does not interest us so much as his papers usually do, | 


but his main conclusions that France, for the present, is honestly 
desirous of peace, and that she is still working out the Revolution, 


are, we believe, sound, and noteworthy as ecming from a man | 


whose sympathies are evtirely with the defeated couniry. It 
should be noted, as a strong confirmation of Mr. Llarrison’s view, | 
that M. Gambetta, speaking after his article was written, and to | 


. | 
the peasants of Central France, strongly advocated peace. 


The Confemporary for June is singularly interesting. It opens 
with an instalment of Mr. Gladstone’s argument to show that 
the Trojan War, as chronicled in the * Iliad,” contains a nucleus of 
historical truth. Mr. Gladstone analyses first the points in which 
the discoveries at Hissarlik appear, in his judgment, to confirm the 
descriptions given of Ilium and its people in the * Iliad,” and then 
turning to recent Egyptian discoveries, he investigates how these 
bear on the evidence for the historical existence of the races, and 
the relative positions of the races, mentioned in the Homeric poems. | 
Mr. Gladstone infers from the mention of the Dardan name in the 
Egyptian records, that the overthrow of ‘Troy may have happened | 
from 1300 B.C, to 1200 B.C., there or thereabouts; and from the 
mention in the same document of the Achaian name, that the fall 
of Troy, if historical, might have happened between 1350 B.C. and 
1300 B.C. He is to continue his argument in a future number. Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies contributes a thoughtful and able answer to Mr. | 
Leslie Steplen’s paper on Mr. Maurice's theology, the only fault 
of the reply being, in our opinion, that he does not frankly admit 
Mr. Naurice’s very subjective way of dealing with purely criti- 
cal questions concerning the authenticity of documents. ‘That 
a good deal may be said for Mr. Maurice’s extreme distrust 
of the confident tone of the modern destructive criticism, we 
admit. But the only point of view from which much can 
be made of that distrust, requires us to admit equally the haze 
of doubt in which the positive results of orthodox criticism are 
involved, and this Mr. Maurice was never inclined to do. We 
think Mr. Davies is perfectly right in repudiating with some 
warmth the notion that Mr. Maurice appealed to ‘the ordinary 
British Christian’ from the learned critic of the Bible. But it is 
certainly true that he did appeal, as Mr. Davies grants, to the 
moral and spiritual experience even of the very ignorant,—and this, 
too, sometimes, as evidence for the divine authority of narratives 
or writings, though the question at issue may not have been so 
much one affecting moral guidance as historical accuracy. And he 
carried this so far, that we at least could instance but one case in 
which Mr. Maurice ever used language which appeared to admit 
a single clear error in Scripture,—that instance being the 
odd comparison put into our Lord’s mouth by one evangelist 
between the burial of Jonah for three days and nights in the 
whale’s belly, and Christ’s burial for three days and nighta in the 
heart of the earth, a forced prophetic analogy which Mr. Maurice 
apparently regarded as unauthentically ascribed to Christ, as well 
as in itself unsound,—and even this error he only admitted in 
the most cautious and ambiguous terms. Mr. Maurice jwas, we 
think, the greatest religious teacher of our time; but he had 


never cleared up his own views as to the true test of historical and may very readily be nothing. 
wynds were cleared, private speculators were very ready to build 
houses for the workmen; and as the work was not hurried, there 
was very little inconvenience and no opposition. It is to a similar 
scheme applied to London that Miss Hill looks to improve the 


authenticity, and his instinctive Conservatism on the subject 
was, we think, more really open to Mr. Leslie Stephen’s criticism 
than Mr. Davies is inclined to admit. For the rest, and on 
ail the more important points, Mr. Davies’s reply is full of 
weight and strength. ‘To Mr. Greg’s second threnody on ** Rocks | ¢ 
Ahead” we have devoted suilicient space elsewhere, 





Lord | Secretary intends, it is said, to allow an expenditure of £2,00),000, 


and finally, an interesting article by Archbishop Manning on 
‘Christianity and Antichristianism,” in which our admission that, 
| a priori, it was natural to expect that adivine revelation would be 
protected by the power which gave it, and that almost all Churches 
| had more or less assumed the existence of an infallible authority 
| accessible to human believers, on the subject of doctrine, either in the 
| shape of a Church organisation, or in the shape of an infallible 
book, is made good use of. ‘lhe Archbishop quotes, of course, from 
the New Testament the chief passages tending to prove that the 
gift of a divine * Spirit of Truth” to the Church, regarded as the 
‘‘ mystical body of Christ,” was of the very essence of the Christin 
revelation, Nor would any Christian deny this. We should only 
question what a “ Spirit of Truth ” in this cense really means. Is it 


|a power of accurate discrimination between one doctrine and 


another, or a spirit which vivifies the apprehension of spiritual 
things, and brings the believer's soul into real communion with 


| God and Christ ? If the former, dogmatic infallibility is asserted 


in Scripture to be given to the Church; but if the latter, then 
what is given is not intellectual infallibility at all, but only 
that vision of and sympathy with Christ’s character and nature 
which constitutes in itself a spirit of truth,” but is quite consisteut 
in finite minds with erroneous intellectual conclusions. In the 
former case, the gift to the Church is an intellectual infallibility 
which may be quite divorced from moral fidelity ; in the latter, it is 
a gift of moral and spiritual aid which must imply more or less,— 
though often rather less than more,—of vivacity in the intellectusl 
apprehension of the divine being aud character. As far as we 
know, there is no passage in the New Testament in which tle 
‘* Spirit of ‘Truth ” is nearly so likely to mean dogmatic infallibilit y 
as what we should call moral and spiritual illumination, Wii 


| many of the Archbishop's positions in confutation of Mr. Stephen 


we at least heartily concur. 


Macmillan for June is rather noteworthy among Magazines. 


'It has no less than four first-class papers,—one by Mr. 


Wedmore, on * The Masters of Etching ;” a second, by Miss 
Octavia Hill, on the “* Homes of the London Poor ;” a third, on 
“Female Suffrage,’ by Mr. Goldwin Smith; and a fourth, ou 
Mr. Froude’s ** English in Ireland,” by Mr. W. E. LL. Lecky. 
One of these is nominally a review, but the writer brings 


| knowledge of his own probably as great as that of the author le 


criticises ; while the other three are entirely original, Miss Hill, for 
example, relating the story of the experiment in Glasgow upon 
which, as she hopes aud we hope, it may be possible to found a 


scheme for the rebuilding of London. ‘This plan was commenced 


in 1866, when the Glasgow Municipality found 50,000 people 
huddled upon 80 acres, in shocking dens, without air, or light, or 
the possibility of supervision. ‘The municipality, always strong- 
handed from the circumstances of the city, obtained power from 
Parliament to levy a rate of sixpence in the pound, and to destroy, 


rebuild, or sell these houses, ‘They bought a large amount of 


property before commencing, pulled down, rebuilt, opened new 


streets, introduced air and light, erected houses in the suburbs, 
and effected a thorough sanitary reform, at an expense which, 
though originally estimated at £200,000, cannot now be £50,000, 


It was found that as the 


dwellings of the poor, and for a similar scheme that the Ilome 
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If anything is to be done, an Act of Parliament is imperatively | that while the enthusiastic German has discovered relics of curious 
required, if only to settle the difficulty of ownership in the sites; | archeological interest, he has not found Troy, and still less King 
but if skilfully managed, the undertaking need not cost half the | Priam’s treasure. The writer believes that the true site is Boun. 
sum allowed, the regular profit on rebuilding, reletting, and arbashi, which Schliemann scarcely examined, and that the begt 
buying being, in Miss Hill’s experience, five per cent. ‘The rents, | work for an antiquarian would be to excavate systematically the 
moreover, need not be higher, the artistic method of covering the | site of the Grecian Camp, where relics might be found burieg 
ground saving much space, and the height of most of the houses | which would settle for ever the historical or unhistorical charactep 
being capable of increase. Mr. Wedmore’s paper ou the ‘‘ Masters | of the traditions on which Homer founded his marvellous song, 
of Etching,” is delightful reading, especially for those who want 
intelligible and not technical criticism, and care for the lives 
of the artists almost as much as for their productions. His 
account of Rembrandt's work is, perhaps, the best, though he 
is hard upon a painter whose incapacity of beauty was rather a 
love for realism than a contempt for the ideal ; but this is sound 
criticism. After speaking of a kind of pity that inspired Rem- 
brandt often to depict loathsome forms of human suffering, he 
says :— 
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Blackwood has several good papers, a chatty, good-humoureg 
criticism of ‘* The Poctsat Play” being perhaps the most readable, 
but the one which interests us most is ‘‘ The Romance of the 
Japanese Revolution.” The writer does not attempt to solve that 
political puzzle, the sudden surrender by a powerful oligarchy of 
all claims to rule, but he states it with great force, and every ap- 
pearance of intimate knowledge of the facts. Lis mistake, we. 
| suspect, is his tendency to underrate the religious authority of the 
Mikado. It is quite true that the Daimios attacked him, which 
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* And here his religion is distinctly a spiritual gain to hisart. Where 
then, and why, is it a loss? Itis a loss because, somehow or other, with 
all this usoful faith in a better future—faith which the true Renaissance 
held but slackly, and showed but little in its art—the art of Rem- 


brandt has no scope for wide imagination: no swect and secret thing | 


is revealed through it: there flows through it to the minds of men no 
such divine message as even we of these latter days can read in the art 
of the earlier Florentines. True and real, very likely—it is rarely high 
and interpretive. The early art of Italy, fed on a fuller faith, could do 
more with infinitely smaller means. Turn from the soberest of Rem- 
brandt’s sacred pictures—the picture most filled with piteous human 
emotion—I mean the ‘ Death of the Virgin,’ which is real as the death 
of his mother—turn from this to the still glowing canvas on which 
Botticelli has imaged his conception of a Paradise with countless com- 
panies of little children, children only, round the throne of God, and in 
circles ever more distant, the great ones of the world—the /ast, who 
were first—and you feel at once, more strongly than can be told by any 
words, what Netherlands Protestantism has cost to Rembrandt; for, 
instead of this parable and this revelation, he can give you but a human 
sorrow.” 


paper is one more crushing exposure of Mr. Froude’s unfairness 
in judging of the history of Ireland, from which we can afford to 
take but one remarkable fact. It is, in Mr. Lecky’s belief, cer- 


tain that had emancipation been granted, the Rebellion of 1798 
The people did not want to receive | 


would never have occurred. 
the boon from insurrection :— 

“Tho Catholics would far sooner have 
Parliament than from the Revolution. Passionately attached to their 
faith, they looked with horror on what was passing in France as on 
the special manifestation of Antichrist. Their sympathies were not 
with Paris, but with La Vendée, and the Catholic nobles and prelates 
were violently opposed to the United Irishmen. At the same time, the 
contagion of a great revolution and the presence of an active party 
offering the Catholics emancipation as the price of adhesion could not 
he without its effect.” 

The Cornhill also has a paper on the Agricultural Labourers, 
entirely friendly to their cause, and containing a statement the 
exact force of which we should like to ascertain :— 


“We could point, again, to Western villages where one-third of the | 


houses are vacant, where the young men have disappeared, where the 
land is going out of cultivation. The younger labourers have gone 
abroad, or to the North. 
such an one has done so already. 
here.’ Not so. 


county more than six months ago; less than five per cent. have returned ; 


from those that have remained come nothing but good accounts of their | 
Those who drift back are those who would | 


changed circumstances. 
work nowhere, who prefer to shuffle where hands of any sort are wanted. 
3ut these cases are known, while the farmers will not recognise the 


fact that the flower of the village are those who go and stay, not those 


who go and return.” 


Has land really gone out of cultivation, or is it only cultivated in 
a different way ? The little poem on * King Fritz,” found among 


Thackeray’s papers, contains two verses in his happiest vein, but | 
| therefore man without joy, or peace, or hope. 


is, as a whole, poor :— 


* Reclined on the softest of cushions 
His Majesty sits to his meats, 
The princes, like loyal young Prussians, 
Have never a back to their seats, 
Off salmon and venison and pheasants 
He dines like a monarch august; 
His sons, if they eat in his presence, 
Put up with a bone or a crust. 
“ Tfe quaffs his bold bumpers of Rhenish, 
It can’t be too good or too dear; 
The princes are made to replenish 
Their cups with the smallest of beer. 
And if ever, by word, or grimaces, 
Their highnesses dare to complain, 
The King flings a dish in their faces, 
Or batters their bones with his cane.” 


ceedingly able argument, somewhat too bitterly pressed, te show 





| Farrar, D.D. 


i} . i LY i « otice ¢ é } a . ’s | . : 
aes, Getiuis Galth we have wolierd sivendy, aud Mr. Losky's | the first rank, they certainly stand well in the second. 


. | 
obtained the boon from the |} 
| flow of the other, combine to give a singular attraction to 


‘Oh! say the farmers, ‘they will come back ; | 
They will find they were better off | 
More than five hundred men had left one Western | 


| the accusation, ‘ Tell me, now, what thou hast done ?’ 
| deadly and undiscovered crimes, and it cries, with uplifted voice 


| upon his walls. 
| full of these haunted men; men pursued by guilt unrepented of ; men 


is an odd way of showing reverence ; but it may also be true that, 
once set free, he may have been absolute even over them. That 
happened to the Popes over and over again, and even to the 
descendants of Timour, who, though puppets for years, would, 
if once released, have been able to gather armies by their mere 
summons. The writer’s remarks on the number of disbanded 
troops in Japan and their probable influence on the country are 
most shrewd, and have been confirmed since he wrote, the Japanese 


| Court having found it essential to let them expend their energies 


on the conquest of Formosa, and possibly other expeditions, 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Silence and the Voices of God, with other Sermons. By F. W, 
(Maemillan.)—If Dr. Farrar’s sermons do not come into 
Few discourses 


bear better than they do the severe test which the reader, remote from 


| all the influence of the viva vor, applies, They are sermons which 
you feel an impulse to read aloud, and of which, as you read, you feel 


the growing excitement, much as you feel it when the orator grows 
The thought, indeed, is varied rather than 


warm in his delivery. 
But both 


the eloquence is brilliant rather than weighty. 
and the remarkable profusion of the one, the sus ained 


these dis. 


profound ; 
are genuine; 
courses. Dr. Farrar has read widely, and is able to illustrate his subject 
with singular aptness and force. Sometimes his allusions may seem some- 
what far-fetched, and his learning a little out of place. Once or twice the 
familiarity which his occupation gives him with technical terms lead 

into downright pedantry, as when, preaching on these words of our Lov 
thou hadst known, even thou, in this thy day, the things that belong unto 
thy peace,” he tells us that “ sorrow suppressed the ajodosis.” A severe 
taste might call his rhetoric too ornate, but the fact remains that 
the sermons exercise, in even a remarkable degree, the fascination of 
eloquence upon those who read them, So well, 
they sustained to a high pitch of beauty and force, that it is impossible 
to do justice to them by extracts. We shall run the risk, however, of 
giving one passage, premising that is no purpureus pannus, but a specie 
men, so to speak, of the ordinary texture of the discourse :— 

“é¢The good that I would I do not, but the evil that I would not that! 
do” We know the story of how the great king before whom the preacher 
had been contrasting the misery of these two lives in one exclaimed, ‘ [ 
know those two men!’ And indeed this loss of all unity in our being.,. this 
miserable disharmony in life, this changing of an inseparable com- 
panion froma loving friend into a bitter enemy, this disintegration 
and dissolution of an existence dragged on in a weakness that still 
yields while the moral sense would still resist,—the fact that a man 
should know what he is and scorn what he is, and yet be what he is— 


so continuously, are 


| the sense of an ideal missed, of an opportunity wasted, of all life 


shrivelled into a miserable ‘if’ and an empty ‘might have been,’— 
this is the very essence of human misery. It is man without God, and 
: All Scripture is full of 
it. The sinner hides himself in vain amid the garden trees, and the 


| sounding footstep follows him, and the awful voice asks, ‘ Where_art 


He has murdered some mortal body, or worse, perhaps, some 


thou ?’ 
He has 


immortal soul, and it asks, ‘Where is Abel, thy brother?’ 


/indulged in some secret sneer or unuttered blasphemy, and setting 
| aside his vain denials, it sternly says, ‘Nay, but thou didst laugh. 
| He has, in his selfish greed, made excuse for disobeying some positive 


command, and it asks, ‘ What meaneth this bleating of sheep in mine 
ears?’ He has stolen what is not his own, and it convicts him with 
He has committed 
and threatening finger, ‘Thou art the man.’ He has been profane 
and blasphemous, and while his knees knock together and his 
cheeks grow pale, in letters of flame it writes, ‘Mene, Mene, Tekel, 
Why proceed? Is not all history, is not all experience 


for whom the whole earth is of glass,—men who thought that when the 


‘ ‘ ; —— 7 | crime was over they had done with it, but who have found that it has 
The paper on Schliemann’s discoveries in the Troad is an ex- 


not done with them; men who fancied that they had but written their 
sins on sand, and find them engraved on their own sad memory as with 
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n on tablets of brass, and perpetuated in the eternal records, } But they, who pitilessly cast me forth, 
’ | Keep silence and are g'ad, while this my plague 


<i living rock,’ for ever?” | a 

k in the g Ms | Blooms ever, and is strengthened more and more. 

in Devon and Cornwall. By Mrs. Henry P. Whitcombe. Sr CO ir ee a ree eae ae 
4 . ° - eas Imagine, oh, my son! when they were gone 

s is a very curious collection of “ superstitions, customs, What wakening, what arising, then was minc; 








a pen of iro 
+like a crac 
Bygone Days 


(Bentley. )—Thi a t t ti E t What weeping, what | ting of 
nds.” belongi wo great western counties. Every par “~ epardy 5 Nee ERSENS Cr may Wes, 
and legends, belonging to the . g y P | When I beheld the ships, wherewith I sailed, 
f England could doubtless furnish no small supply of such materials, Gone, one and all, avd no man in the place, 
: - D None to bestead me, none to comfort me 
ut Ve - 
Nought but distress was present with me still,— 


yonshire and Cornwall, with the remoteness and seclusion which | In my sore sickness. And where'er I looked 
} No lack of that, for one thing.” 
| 


have only now begun to yield to modern changes, are peculiarly rich in 
om. And Cornwall has besides its peculiar race, a distinction which 


the observant reader will not find it difficult to discover in the peculiar | Commentary on the New Testament, Epistle to the Galatians. Ty 
1 beliefs. Devonshire peculiarities H. A. W. Meyer, Ph.D. 


character of its local superstitions anc ° (T. and T. Clark.)—The Epistle to the 
have, for the most part, a more practical character; in Cornwall, the Galatians has been well edited by more than one English theologist. 
’ > io , .% 2 . . An .. . 

Goltic fancy seems to crop up. The famous wells, for instance, are ‘pangs Lightfoot’s commentary, for instance, with its illustrative essays, is 
Cornish,—St. Keyne’s, with its gift of matrimonial supremacy ; St. Cuth- | complete and trustworthy a help as the student can desire. Yet 
bert’s, which cures the rickets ; and that of Chapel-Enny, where children | Cisco =e place left for a work like Dr. Meyer's. It is, after the 

. dipped the first three Wednesdays in May, and then dragged round national fashion, exhaustive of all that has been written on the subject. 
ar : 4 ’ “oS | * ~~ 2 . re 

he well three times on the grass against the sun. Of curious things At the same time, it is characterised by a cortain freedom and 
t ag to the two counties in the volume there is no end. Not the | originality of treatment which we look for from a German rather than 
aged nge among them is the account of the “Knillian games,” a | from an English theological chair. Note, by way of example, the boldness 
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Interest at 7 per cent. per annum during the Construction of the Railway, and a net minimum Dividend equal to 7 per cent. per annum for the 
first year, and § per cent. per annum for the second year, after the completion and opening of the line for public traffic, is guaranteed by the 


Contractors, to be secured by the investment of £80,000 Consols in the n 


names of GEORGE SHEWARD, Esq., and LIGHTLY SIMPSON, Esq., 


Two of the Directors of the Company, who have consented to act as Trustees. 





Directors. 
JOHN PRINGLE BOYD, Esq. (Messrs. J. P. Boyd and Co., Merchants, Buenos Ayres), Buenos Ayres. 
FREDERICK RICARDO, —_ (late of Messrs. Ardoin, Ricardo, and Co., Bankers, Paris), London. 


LIGHTLY SIMPSON, 


Esq. (Chairman of the Great Eastern Railway Company), London. 


GEORGE SHEWARD, Esq. (Chairman of the English and Foreign Credit Company), London. 
FRANCIS TOTHILL, Esq. (Director of the Monmouthshire Railway Company), London. 
Captain HENRY W. TYLER, R.E., Wyvenhoe Hall, Colchester, and London. 


WILLIAM THOMPSON, Esq. (Messrs. 
Pankers—Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, and CO., 
Broxers—Messrs. LAURENCE 


ConsuLtInG ENGINE 
RESIDENT ENGINEER AND GE 








Cuier 


Parlane, Graham, and Co., Buenos Ayres), Buenos Ayres. 
15 Lombard Street, London, E.C 
SON, and PEARCE, 13 Copthall Court, Throgmorton Street, London, 
r—E. BRAINERD WEBB, Esq., M.I.C.E.. 
aL MANacGer—NEVILLE B, MORTIME R, Esyq., C.E., Buenos Ayres. 


the London an River Plate Bank, Buenos Ayres. 
nC. 


C.; 


F.R.G. 


.. &e., London. 





Secretary—s. J. SMITHERS, Esq. 
Orricks—47A Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 





CAMPANA RAILWAY COMPANY 






sand 
itions for 19,000 shares of £20 each, 
any—£120,000 having been 


The Directors of the BUENOS AYRI 
(Limited) are prepared to receive app! 
the unissued balance of the Share Capital of the Com; 
already allotted—payable * pong — 

1 per share on 


app! lieation. 
allotment 


4 _ — Ist August, 1874, 
5 — — Ist October, 1874. 
5 — — Ist January, 1875, 


£2 
Interest at seven per cent. per annum is guaranteed by the Contractors during 
the construction of the Railway. Such interest will accrue from the date of pay- 
ment of the instalments, and will be paid half-yearly by warrants ou the 1lith 
March and 15th September. 


being 


The Contractors further guarantee a net minimum dividend equal to seven per | 


cent. per annum for the @rst year, and at the rate of eight per cent. per annum for 
the second year, after the line is opened for public traffic, and will secure the due 
and punctual payment of the same by the investment of £50,000 Consols in the 
names of Trustees, as above stated. 

Subscribers will be allowed the privilege of paying up the whole of the instal- 
ments on allotment, whereupon interest at seven per ceut. per annum on the 
amount will accrue from the date of such payment. 

The Buenos Ayres and Campana Railway, fifty miles in length, starts from the 
City of Buenos Ayres, and running for a short distance over the Government 
Western Railway, proceeds thence direct to the Port of Campana, the point nearest 
to Buenos Ayres on the River Parana, where navigable access can be obtained for 
large steamers and river craft. In its route the Line passes through the most 
important suburbs of the City, the towns of Belgrano and San Martin, and through 
a thickly settled and well-cultivated country. 

The Port of Campana is the natural terminus for steamers and river craft navi- 
gating the Parana and its tributaries, These rivers are the great highways into 
the centre of South America, and embrace within their limits upwards of 3,500 
miles of river navigation. They constitute almost the sole outlet for the productions 
of the rich and fertile provinces of the country, and form the arteries of communi- 
cation between numerous and important inland cities. To meet the requirements 
of these varied sources of traffic, the Contract entered into for the construction of 
the Railway provides also for the erection of Wharves and Bonded Warehouses, 
upon an extensive scale, at Campana. 

It is confidently anticipated that the highly favourable location of the Line and 
its many advantages will ensure a Jarge aud very profitable traffic, derived not 
only from the merchandise and passengers which the connection with so extended 
a system of river navigation will bring on tu the Railway and from the foreign 
shipments to Buenos Ayres unloading at Campana, but also from the large suburban 
and residential trafiie which will be accommodated by the Railway. The transport 
of produce and the receipts from the warehouses at Campana will also form 
important sources of revenue. 

The Railways running out of the City of Baenos Ayres have proved very suc- 
cessful and profitable undertakings, and their securities command a considerable 
premium in the market 

The £10 Shares of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern | vara are now 
quoted at £11 5s to £11 10s per Share. ex dividend, this Company having 
paid 8 — rf cent. on its Share Capital, after paying interest on thi » Debenture 
Stock, for the balf-year ending December, 1873; the Company's receipts 
from Amare r traflie having increased i 6 per cent. aud from | goods 
traffic increased 2577 per cent. over the receipts during the year 1s 

The £10 Seven per Cent. Preference Sh: ues of the Northern Raily 
Buenos Ayres are now quoted at £15 10s to £14 0s per Share, ex divider 

The £10 Deferred Shares of the same Ra iwayare now quoted at £15 10s 
to £14 0s per Share, ex dividend, this ¢ ving earned a uet in- 
come equal to 9} per cent. on their Share « fter providing interest 
on Debentures and Debenture Stock ending 187: the cost 
of the line being about £20,000 per mile. 

The Western Railway, owned by the Buenos Ayres Government, is reported to 
be earning about 9} per cent. on the capita! employed in its construction. 

3, about 19 miles 














R 












fui 











The nett earnings of the Northern Ralway of Buenos Ayre q 
which from its position affords the best data for an estimate the trafic which 
may be expected on the Campana Line, were, for the year ending December, 1875, 





earnings for the Buenos Ayres and 


Assuming the same rate of nett 
urves, &c.), the following ré 


WI 


712 3 Gi i 
Campana Railway (including Warehouses, 
would be obtained :— 

Nett earnings on 50 miles, say 
Interest on Debenture Stock, 7 





ults 





£80,976 
28,000 





Cut. on £400,000 
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Leaving available for Dividend on Shares... ove ove vee £52, 
equal to about 104 per cent. per annum on the amount of the Company's Share 
Capital, with the prospect of a still larger return from the increased trafiic which 
the further development of the river navigation aud the general growth of the 
country may be expected to furnish 

The Company's chief Resident Engineer and Gene ral Manager, 
pates a considerably greater nett revenue than is shown by the above figures 
mates that the Railway, Wharves, and Warehouses will earn a neti revenue 
39,500 per annum,—as soon as brought into full opery uion, aud in concludin 
report, states :—* I have had eighteen years’ experience in surve 
and working Railways in the Argentine Confederation, having been more or less 
associated with every Liue in the Province of Buenos Ayres, the whole of whi 
are now earning protits averaging from & to 15 per cent. on the capital invested in 
their construction; but in the whole of my | experience, i have never before been 


however, antic 
















connected with a Line which, from its remarkable topographical position, possesses 
such prospects as the Buenos Ayres and Campana Railway. 

When it is considered that the earnings of the Northern Railway are almost 
entirely derived from local and resideutia! t ic, while the Buenos Ayres and 
Campana Railway will not only obtain a large revenue from these sources, but 
will bave, in additivn, the receipts from the extensive river trafile and the wharfage 


uiidently expected a the estimates 


and trausport of merchandise, it may be ¢ 
will be fully 


of the Company's chief Resident Engineer and General Manage 
verifled by actual results. 


iB 
| 


| completed and opened for public 


} out deduction. 


| the machinery and 


The Concessions granted to Senor Don Guillermo Matti for constructing the 
Railway, by the Governments of the Argentine Confederation and of the Province 

Baenos Ayres, have been transferred to the C ‘ompany; and a Contract has been 
entered into with him for acquiring and conveying to the Company the whole of 
the Land required for the Railway, Stations, and Station Grounds, and for the 
Wharves and Warehouses at the Port of Campana. 

A Contract has been entered into with Messrs. Edwin Clark, Panchard, and 
Company, for the construction of the Railway, with Stations, Rolling Stock, &c., 
and for building Wharves and Warehouses at the Port of Campana, together with 

appliances requisite for rapidly loading and discherg ng 
and warehousing goods and merchandise, in accordance with thé plans and 
gy ications, and to the satisfaction of the Company's Engineers, and for main- 
taining the Line for one year after it is completed and opeaed for public traMle, for 
the sum of £790,000, 

This Contract also provides for payment of interest at seven per cent, per anne am 

on the entire capital of the Company during the coustruction of the Railw 1e 
Contractors have further evinced their coutidence in the rapid developm the 
traffic by guaranteeing a net minimum dividend of seveu per cent. for the first 
year and of eight per cent. for the second year after the Line is opened for traMe, 
on the Shares now offered for subscription. 
The Directors have concluded a very satisfactory arrangement with Mr. Neville 
Mortimer, C.E., for superintending the Works as Chief Resident Engineer of the 
Company, and to assume the position of Geveral Manager as soon as the Line 
traffic. Mr. Mortimer’s long and valuable ex- 
perience in the construction and working of Railways in the Argentine Re; 
and his personal influence, will be eminently serviceable to the Company, au 
will assure for it a competent and energetic administration in Buenos Ayres 

The construction of the Railway was duly commenced, and on the 11th Octo! 
1872, the works were officially inaugurated by His Exe elienc y Dou Velez Sarstle!d, 
Home Minister in the Argentine Government, the ceremony being attended by 
the principal Ministers of the National and Provincial Governments; nearly the 
whole of the permanent way materials, including rails, iron sleepers, bridges, &c., 
&e., have been shipped, and the operations are being pushed forward with the view 
to completing the Line at the earliest possible date. 

The Capital of the Company consists @f £500,000 in Shares, and £400,000 in 
Debenture Stock; it being intended to apply the net revenue of £28,000 per annum, 
guaranteed by the Argentine Government for 20 years from the opening of the 
| Railwe ay, to the payment of interest on the latter. 

Provisional Se rip Certificates will be issued on allotment, which, on due payment 
of all the instalments, will be exchanged for the Share Certillcates. 

Where no aljotment is made the deposit will be returned to the applicant with- 
Should a less number of Shares be allutted than the number applied 








vessels 














ublic, 
l 









| for, the surplus of the deposit will be applied towards the amount payable on 


| ¢ 


| 


allotment, 

Failure to pay any instalment at the due date will render all previous payments 
liable to forfeiture, 

The usual Concessions and certitied English translations of the same, with copies 


of the Articles of Association and Contracts, can be seen at the Ofices of the 
‘ompany. 
The following Contracts have been entered into by the Company :— 





874.—Between Don Guillermo Matti and the Buenos Ayres 





Dated 19th Januar 





| and Campana Railway Company, Limited, being an Assigument of the Concessions, 
and Agreement for Parchase of the Land required for the Railway, &c. 

Dated 19th January, Is74.—Between the Bueuos Ayres and Campana Railway 

Company, Limited, and Messrs. Edwin Clark, Paunchard, and Company, for the 


| 





construction of the Railway and Works, aud payment of interest on Cay; 
Company during constraction, 






















Appl cations, accompanied by the payment of £1 on each Share appliel for, 
must be made on the annexed form, aud forwarded either to the Bankers of the 
Company, Messrs, Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 15 Lombard Street, Loudon, E.C, ; 
or tu the Seer y, at the offices of the Company. 

Prospecta forms of Application can be obtained at the Company's 
Brokers, Me Laurence, Son, and Pearce,,13 Copthall Court, Throgmorton 
Street, Londen, E.C or of the Secretar at the ollices of the Company, 474 
Movurgate Street, London, E.C_.—By order ; . 

Loudon 9th June, Is74. J}. SMITHERS, Secretary. 

Dated 19th January, 1874.—Between the Buenos Ayres and Campana Railway 





and Neville Bath Mortimer, C.K., appointing him Chief Kesident 
he Company. 


Company, Limited, 
Evgineer and General Managet 


ol 











Dated 9th June, Is74.—Between the Buenos Ayres and Campana Railway Com- 
| pany, Limited, aud Me Edwio Ciark, Punchard, and ¢ any, Cuarautecing 
interest for two years after the opening of the Railway for public traflic, 





Issue of 19,000 Shares of £20 each—£380,000. 





Being the Balance of £500,000, forming the Slare Capital of the 
BUENOS AYRES AND CAMPANA RAILWAY COMPANY, Limited. 
FORM OF APPLICATION. 

To the Dimecrors of the BUENOS AYRES and CAMPANA RAILWAY COMPANY, 
Limited. 

EMEN,—Hiaving paid to your Bankers, Messrs. Ropanrs, Lussock, and 

ci vmibard Street, Londen, E.C., the sum of £ . being a deposit of 
cL per Share oa Shares of the Buenos Ayres and Campana Kailway Com- 
pany, Limited, [ request you will allot me that number, and L hereby agree to 


azecept the same, orany smaller number that may be allotted to me, and to pay the 







instalments thereon, iu accordance with the Prospectus, dated the 9th day 
Is74. 
Namie (in) full.,......... 
Address ....... 
Description 
ute ..... 
ignuature 
(Addition to be filled up if app! “ 3 to pay in full om Allotment 
I desire t ‘ ‘ab t t it, in terms of the Pros; 


i 














En a eer 













= 
*. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especia!ly applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. | 


2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGaTeé Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


’ JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 





SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE | gin) cross labe 
WORLD. simile across label. 


THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 





| is the very 
| CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 


| seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN’S . LL WHISKY.” 
| _ Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
| Street, W. 


V ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
im largest holders of Whiskyintheworld. Their 
| OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
! supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
| Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
| Strand, W.C. 
| | & PROVED and ECONOMIC 
| COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried, 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s fac 








| 
# ie SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
| ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
' celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice-Water 
| Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, 





Always Secures | PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &., &c. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 


TOWELS 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH 4hsWe 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 


SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF 
THE DAY 


RECOMMEND 
QUININE WINE 
AS 
THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS and SON, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


WATERS’ 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 

| RY'S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
a The Award of the “ Medal for Progress” at the 

Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the bigh position 

assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 


4 RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard, zy 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J, 8. FRY and SONS, 


EA AND PERRINS’' SAUCE. 
» | (The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all | 


bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


MRS. S&S A. ALLENS 
WORLD'S 
HH’ RESTORER or DRESSING 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C, 


DOGS. 
| Seem S FLEA-KILLING SOAP. 
sz —This Medicated Soap Tablet is specially 
prepared for Dogs, and by its use Fleas and other 
insects are destroyed, all unpleasant smell is instantly 
removed from the cout, and the Dog’s skin is thoroughly 
cleansed. Manufactured only by WRIGHT and 
HiOLDSWOKTH, and sold in Large Tablets, price 1s, 
by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


LOSS of HAIR, &c. 

Patronised by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
M R. 'TERBY, of 304 Regent Street, 
Bt London, daily in attendance as above. All 
deiects of the hair, cusual baldness, or grey bair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally 
approved during a period of nearly 20 years. 

The PILO POWDER, for the removal of su; erfuous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
mently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
21s per hottle, carriale paid. 











| are the } 
of 


| TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and all 
| modern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
London (corner of Savoy Street). Illustrated lists free. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL’S 
URE MALT VINEGAR, 
of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROURESS at the 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in pint and quart 
bottles of imperial measure from all Grocers and Italian 
Warehousemen, and Wholesale at 
21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


LEAR COMPLE XIONS, 
| for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 
| SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
| rance. Manufactured by 

J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 

*,* Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 


LS fps IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of ove of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. it is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pear!-like whiteness, protects 


INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


a 
ANK of SOUTH AUsr 
Incorporated by Royal Charter sata. 


DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide aad ¢} ine} 
towns in South Australia. Bills negotianen 
collected. Money received on deposit. For — 
apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.G 7 
WILLIAM POURDY, General Manager, 


[AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
4 FLEET STREET, LONDON. ’ 
Invested Assets on December 31, 1873... £5 


.486,7 
Income for the past Year care 


507,284 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombarg 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Ins 
ances effected in all parts of the world. nail 


GEORGE WILLIAM Lo 
Secretaries {SOHN J. BROOMFIELD 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
P ENNINGTON ani CO's 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, oon. 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Luvestments paying from 10 to 9 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchangs 
Buildings, Loudon, E.C. 


i INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 

Income from Premiums wee §=£338,129 
Accumulated Funds ...... sian 3,073,700 
ALSO, a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,590,000 

At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Surplus, 
after making ample provision for all Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contrag 
was found to be £847,570. Of this sum £184,654 wag 
set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
share and policy-holders. The remaiuder, namely, 
£662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expenses 
and other contingencies. . 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary aul Secrotary, 


MONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
1 ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEAT, 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman, ‘ 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual! Income, £160,000, 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca 





Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £509,000. 





the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 

rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. j 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at | 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. | 


YEMARKABLE, very Remarkable | 
W& Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
| PYRETIC SALINE iu Preventing and Curing Small- | 
| pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, | 
| and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. | 
| RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
| ¥ TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
| curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
| spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
| soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
} quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOU-MAIN 
| PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
| 
| 
| 
| 





and closeness that it caunot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by | 
| post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
| below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr, WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. | 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s Gd, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. | 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. | 
NEW PATENT. 
E LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, | 
4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of | 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEUS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- | 
ing. Price 4s 6d,7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, | 
London. | 








OLLOWAYS PILLS.—Tue Curer 
WONDER OF MODERN Times.—This incom- 
parable medicine increases the appetite, strengthens 
the stomach, cleanses the liver, corrects biliousness, 
prevents flutulency, purifies the system, invigorates 
the nerves, and reinstates sound health. The enormous 
demand for there Pills throughout the globe astonishes 
everybody, and a single trial convinces the most 
sceptica) that no medicine equals Holloway’s Pills in 
its ability to remove all complaints incidental to the 


a boon to all who labour under internal or external 


The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes fur the use of 
travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign securities, the custody of the sama, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 


| named dependencies. 


They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Otfice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1874. 


JURE AERATED WATERS.— 

ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, 

Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; and for GOUT, Lithia and 
Potass, 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, Rutbin,” and 
every label bears their trade-mark. Sold everywhere, 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, North Wales 

London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Sauare. 


OIN BURGESS and SON'S 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than 2 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 


aud SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguisued by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Strect, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, Loudon, 8.E. 


human race. They are a blessing to the afflicted, and Heevexs SAUCE.—CAUTLLON.— 


disease. Purification of tue blood, removalof all restraint 

from the secreiive organs, and gentle aperitive action, 

litle sources of the extensive curative range 
Holloway’s Pills 





The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 


ticularly requested to observe that each Buttle, pre- 
pared by KE, LAZENBY and SON, beurs the Label 
used so many years, signed, “£lizabah Lazenby.” 
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THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. | NEW WORKS 








GINALD HETHEREGE. By Henr 
REGIN: Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 3 vols. monty | he LIFE of N APOLEON the THIRD. By 


BLANCHARD JERROL D. In “ape Volumes. Vol. L. now ready, with 3 Portraits 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. By the) *!!!siniies "sot 
uthor © ady Flavia,” * Lord Lynn's Wife,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo. 
venga ne mow, (The FRENCH REVOLUTION and FIRST 


«One of the best novels that have appeared for a very long time.” 
| EMPIRE: an Historical Sketch. By W. O'CONNOR Morris, sometimo 
Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With 2 Coloured Maps. Post 8vo, 7s (d. 







ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton Reade. 
prapiepeualiig ‘The VALLEYS of TIR tOL, their Traditions 


and Customs. By R. H. Busk, Author of “ The Folk-Lore of Rome,” * Sagag 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. | from the Far East,” &. Crown S8vo. (/ust ready, 


“Tt is an agreeable change to come upon a book like this."—Saturday Revicw. 







“We regard these stories as almost perfect of their kind.”—<Spectator. Epochs of History. 
“Fresh, lively, vigorous, and full of cl lever dialogue, these stories are misterly in ry > la y > r yr 
skill, and will meet with a ready welcome.”"—Stanc ward, I. | he ERA of the PROTES TANT RE\ OLU- 
TION. B . SEEROHM, yi ‘o ‘ s 2 Diagrs 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. Wood. he — eee oured Maps and 12 Diagrams on 







In demy 8vo, with a Portrait of the Author, Is, II. The CRUSA DES. By the Rev. G. W. Cox. 
MY LIFE, and WHAT I LEARNT in IT: an | M.A. late Scholar of Trinity Coleg’, Oxford. With Map. Feap. 8vo, 
price 2s 6d. 
| 


hetaieaneat. 3y GIUSEPPE MARTA CAMPANELLA, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. | IIT. The THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1 6 l 8-1 648. 


| By Samvrt R, GARDINER, late Student of Ch. Ch., Oxford. With Map. Feap. 






















In crown 8vo, 63, with an Illustration. 8vo, 2s 6d. (On the 30th instant, 


The MASTER of GREYLANDS. By Mrs. 


Henry Woop, Authoress of “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. A New 
and Cheaper Edition. Price és. Uniform with “ Bentley's Favourite Noyels.’’ 








ESSAYS, POLITICAL, SOCIAL, and RELI- 


GIOUS, By Ricuarp Conoreve, M.A., M.B.C.P.L., formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. 8vo, price 18s. (On Thursday next. 









RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








—_—_ —__—__— 


CHEAP EDITION OF TENNYSON. |HUME’S TREATISE of HUMAN NATURE, 


On June 20 will be published | and DIALOGUES on NATURAL RELIGION. Edited, with Dissertations pa 
| Notes, by T. H. Green, M.A., Ball, Coll, Oxon, and the Rev. T. H. Grose, M.A., 


VOLUME I. OF “THE CABINET EDITION ” | Queen's Coll. Oxon, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


= | AN > > “a 
M R . T EN N Y S O N’S . W O R K S . ROM: AR JMEERIAL F HOTOGRAPHS : 8 


Arranged by J. E. Lrg, F.S.A., F.G.S. Imperial 8vo, 31s 6d. 







F. ap. 8vo, with a Photographic Portrait, cloth, 2s 6d. 


HENRY S. KING and CO, 65 C bill, and 12 P. ster R r 
Picsacrmense ee etait _ AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Joun Stuart Mitt. 













MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. peo once ) : 
——= POEMS of LATER YEARS. By Hevyry S. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. | Sroxes, Author of * The Vale of Lanherne,” &c. Feap. Svo, 5s. 





See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, for JUNE, | 
New Edition now ready.—Postage-free on application. The E NG L I S H in PR E L A N D in the 
CHEAP BOOKS. treme SENTH CENTURY. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. Vols. IT. and IIL, price 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, for JUNE, 
New Edition now ready.—Postage-free on application, ‘The UNIVER SE and the COMIN G TRAN SITS. 


By Ricwaro A. Proctor, B.A. With 22 Charts and 22 Woodcuts. 8vo, 16s. 













*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may | 


also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to * . - - - 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, ‘SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an Inquiry 
Barton Arcade, Manchester, into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 






MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. The) NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY, by Bishops 
CITY OFFICE—? KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. | and other Clergy of the Anglican Church, CRITIC ALLY EXAMINED. By 





the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 8vo, 25s. 











Just published, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. | i . 

147 1 7 ° TAL Ba IP 
PP IPLES of MONETARY LEGISLATION; with TEXTS and THOUGHTS for CHRISTIAN 
Definite Proposals for Placing the Sound and Successful Principle into MINISTERS. By J. HarprnG, D.D., late Bishop of Bombay. Crown 8vo, 
Permanent Operation. By RicHakp WEBSTER. price 5s. . 







London: LONGMANS and Co. 


HE GLASS DR AW ING- ROOM, NORTHUMBEL tL AND A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK of DYEING 





. 
af e », 

I HOUSE. —See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 4Jd,for View| #24 CALICO-PRINTING. By W. Crookes, F.R-S., FCS. &c. | With 11 Page 

—Also View and Pi an of Walker Art Gal ery, Live ero ngh tte oe ees ste Plates, 49 Specimens of Dyed and Printed Fabrics, and 36 Woodcuts, Svo, 42s. 
(On Wednesday next, 





the Government—Mouldings and Ornamentation—History of Modern Architecture, | 
&e.—1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


—- m2 agen ‘MILTON'S LYCIDAS and EPITAPHIUM 


I OY AL p OL Y TE CHNIC. —SAFETY AGAINST FIRE} DAMONIS. Edited, with Notes, &c. (including a Reprint of the rare Latin 

» and SMOKE; New Lecture, with Prilliant Experiments, by Profess or | Version of the Lycidas by W. Hogg, 1694), by C. S. Jernam, M.A. Crown 8vo, 

Gardner.—ODDS d ENDS; New Musicai Entertainment, by Mr. Seymour | . (Ready. 

Smith ; and the bo - S inthe WOOD, anold Rates Le told (with a Ghost Scene), 

written by Dr. Croft—RUSSIA and the TZAR, a New Lecture, by Mr. B.J. Malden. . 

—The ORYHYD Rs GEN MICROSCOPE; New Experiments by Mr. nas A I A TIN-ENGI ISH DICTIONARY adapted 

all the us ualatiractions. The most wonde tat Shilling’s- worth in the world, Open ne . _ “ a = er : 

l2and7. Note.—Yeurly Tickets, including Reserved Seats, One Guinea. | = the Use of Middle-Class Schools. By Joun T. Wurte, D.D., Oxon. Square 
cap. 8¥0, 3s. 

























p. AINLE SS DE NTIST RY. Text-Books of Science. 
LES of MECHANICS. _ By T. M. 
M E S$ S R S. G A B Rr I E L, PRINCIPL Ba _ rt a, Tatapr on AD ed Mochan at the Royal 


School of Mines. 
(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 







Contanseau’s Middle-Class French Series. 


S BPC ATE Bee, COes, FRENCH TRANSLATION-BOOK : a Selection 


3 ! of Short, Easy, and Interesting Stories in English, with Foot- Notes and a 
complete English-French Vocabulary, By LeON CONTANSEAU, 18mo, 8d. 





56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(TUEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NiTROUS OXYDE G S$ IS ADMINISTERED DAILY, 





Londen: LONGMANS and CO. 
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JOSEPH HATTONS NEW NOVEL. 





e 
A NOVEL OF MODERN LIFE. 
BY JOSEPII HATTON. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL. 
Just published, in 2 vols, Syo, price 24s. TOTICE.—NEW STREET throvgh 
1 NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE.—E es ARD 
STANFORD, 6, 7, and 8 Charing Cross, be, 


SUPERNATURAL 


An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 


London: 


Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 7s. 
a on MISSIONS. By the 
K Right Rev. SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., late 


3ishop of Winchester. 
4th Edition, square 16mo, cloth bevelled boards, 1s 6. 
HE CHANGED CROSS. By the 
Hon. Mrs. CHARLES HOBART. With Outline 
Illustrations by H. I. C. Miles. 

“The idea is beautifully worked out, and the ex- 
juisite illustrations are a poem in themselves.” 
Sunday School Magazine. 

* Tllustrated in a style not unworthy of the poctry.” 
—Standard. 

V. WELLS GARDNER, 


Just published, crown Svo, cloth, 9s. 
Dr. CHANNING and LUCY AIKEN, 


ORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM 

J ELLERY CHANNING, D.D. and LUCY 

AIKIN, from 1826 to 1842, Edited by ANNA LETITIA 
LE BRETON. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Just publis shed, folio, price 18s. No. 3. 
| Bee PiVE SOCIOLOGY. No. 
Ill. TYPES of LOWKST RACES. Negritto 


Races—Malayo—Polynesian Races. Classified and 
Arranged by HERBERT SPENCER. Compiled by Pro- 
fessor DAVID DUNCAN, of Madras, 


WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


New Edition, crown Syo, cloth, reduced to 3s 61. 


Lee (the) of METHODISM. 
Memoirs of its Three Foundresses—Susanna 
Wesley, the Countess of Huntingdon, and Barbara 
Heck, with Sketches of their Female Associates and 
Successors in the Karly History of the Denomination 
By ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., Author of the “ His story of 
Methodism,” &c. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Now Edition, Enlarged, crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


LONGMANS 


OM‘ 


2 Paternoster Buildings, London. | 


and CO. 


Now ready, 116 pages, price Is 6d. 

(For distribution, £6 per 100.) 
FPIFTY of tho PROTESTANT 

BALLADS, and the ANTI-RITUALISTIC 
DIRECTORIUM of MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., 
F.RS. New and Reprinted. 

WILLIAM 
Booksellers. 


HERBERT SPENCER'S FIRST 
PRINCIPLES (price 16s). Mr. Leonard has 
just publivhed a Summary of this important book for 
the Use of the Higher Classes in Schools, &c., at Ls, 
Author: 


sooks by the same — 


RELIGION: | 








nounce that in consequence of the approaching i. 8 true. 
tion of the greater part of his Premie es for the above 
scheme, the whole of his Stock of Atlases, Ro ke, 
Maps, Stationery, &c. (except the Publications of H, M.'s 
Government), will be offered for a limited time, pre 





vious to Removal, at a Discount of 30 per cent. (six 
| shillings in the pound) for Ready Money. Descriptive 
| Catalogues may be had gratis on application, or by 


post for penny stamp. 


On and after July 20th the Business will be carried 
| on at No. 8 Charing Cross, and at 55 Charing Cross ag 
soon as the necessary alterations are completed, 


RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, W.; and all | O 


June Ist, 1874. 


RAMER’S THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM 


of TIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 
Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 
| perty of the hirer, though partially adopied by others, 


MUSIC in the WESTERN CHURCH: a History of | 
| Psalmody, with numerous Examples. 2s. 
The CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL, its ORIGLN, HIS- 
TORY, and CUSTOMS; with Carols. 1s 6d, 
J. PrrMan, London. 
Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8yo, 
TERVOUS EXITAUSTION, and_ the 


M° TINY (the) of the BOUNTY. By | 
1 J. Barrow, F.R.S., Author of “The Life of 
Peter the Great.” Illustrated with fine Stee] Engravings. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
By Dr. LIONEL BEAT i}, F.R.S. 

a ROTOPLASM. — i.  Dissentient. 
II. Demonstrative. III. Specula tive. § 3x i | 


Edition, with Critical Remarks upon Strauss’s * Ok 
Faith and the New,” 16 Coloured Plates, 10s 6d. 


I IOPLASM, or Matter. 


Plates, 6s 6d, [Now ready. 
London: J. and A, CHURCHILL. 

Eighth Thousand, cloth, 

| OW to WORK 

SCOPE. By Dr. Bra.r, F.R.S. 

Manual of Microscopical Manipulation. A full Descrip- 

tion of many new Precesses of investigation, taking 

Photographs, &c. 

HARRISON, 


2) 


Living 


21s, 70 Plates, 4 Coloured. 
with the 


Pall Mall, 
Post free for One Shilling. 

IMON de MONTFORT 

BATTLE of EVESHAM. By Hersert New 


MICRO- | 
A complete ; 
ih 
| enced dressmakers and milliners, re 
| part of the kingdom, 


and the } 


| 


Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired: 


the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat 
ment. Py H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Loud. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Every Saturday, price 4d; free by post, 4}d. 
VHE ACADEMY, containing every 


week Reviews of every important New Book, 
English and Foreign, in Poetry, Fiction, Travels, Bio- 
grapby, History, Philosophy. Language, especially the 


Old English Language and Literature. Periodical 
News-Letters on Literary and Artistic Subjects, by 
eminent men from the princi; a! Capitals of Europe and 












from America, as well as from the more important 
Geographical and S¢ tille Expeditions. Correspoud 
ence between Literary Men: jottings of interest re- 


specting Rare Books, S ind Curiosities; Publishers’ 





announcements, &c. Regular notices of the Picture 
Exhibitions, of the Stage, Music, &e. 
W. G. Suiru, 43 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.; 


and by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
PICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Threepence Weekly. 

The BEST and CHEAPEST ISSUED. 


pic TORIAL WORLD. 
ILLU STRATED NE 
sreepeuce We 


FINE-ART SUPPLEME NTS G RATIS. 


yICTORNI AL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
The BEST and CHEAPEST 





VSPAPER, 


Illustrated Newspaper. Threepence Week! 
Specimen Copy post free, Sd, 
Oni don 


es, 63 Fleet Street, Lon 


MOURNING.— 
always provided with experi- 
uly to travel to any 


UDDEN 


Messrs. JAY are 


when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mou 















| ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. ‘They take with them dre ssses, bonnets, 
millinery. besides materials at Is pe 

wards from the piece, all marked in pl tin Het 

at the same price as if purchased at 

General Mourning Warehouse, in R 


“ Mr. New gives an excellent sketch of the constitu. | 
tional work of the great Karl of Leicester...... He adds 
a clear account of the engagement which brought De 


Montfort’s career and life to aclose, iliustrating it with 
an excellent plan of the battle-tield.”—Specta‘or 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
W, and H. Smiru, 








Evesham: 


| 
| 
| 
1 









Reasonable estimates also given for househo! 
families. 


ing at a great saving to large or small 
JAY'S, 
The London Genera! Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Ses gent Street. 





3p. WEEKLY. | 


is carrie] out on a thoroughly large aud liberal scale 


only by themselves 


RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently 
J repeat that their THREE-YEARS’ SYSLEM of 
HIRING PIANOFORTES is not contin at of 
their own manufacture, although they ar l as 
any, and better than most, but includes j struments 
by all the eminent manufacturers, BROAD WOOD, 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIR! wh 
fortes Cramer and Co. have : 












extensive and complete selec 

at any time.—I}lustrated lists, 1 price 
other informs 1, on application at either o 
and Co's Warervoms in Regent Sire 





Street, City, 


YROADWOOD'S - PIANOFOR rES— 

J) CRAMERS supply every size of these instra- 
ments on their THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE, 
—Pianoforte Galiery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street 


RAK D'S GRAND PIANOFORTES.— 

1) ORAME RS supply every size of theseinstrument 
on their — a5 ARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE.—Pi: 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Re 
Street. 


NOLLARD'S GRAND PIANO- 


/ FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 








1no- 
geut 












instruments on their THREE-YEAKS' SYSTEM of 
HIRE. — noforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 
NRAND PIANOFORTES= 
I CRAMERS supply Grand Pi ano! ortes, by all 





the great makers, from £9 9s to £ 
Pianoforte Gallery (urgest in Europe), 207 
Regeut Street. 


“Fy AGE 


fom. 





al 


PIANOFORTES 








CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofvrtes of every 
deseriy by all the great makers, from £2 12s 6d to 
£10 10s per quarter. Pianoforte Ciallery (largestia 


Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


B. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 20%, 
eF @ and 209 REGENT STREET; and 43 to 46 
| MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


free of expense to purchasers, | 
*n- | 


re 


CHANDELIERS 


IRS AND SOFAS. 





JiAsY cua 
_A 
HOWARD and §S NS, Manufactur solicit an 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varie ad 
description 
25, 26, & 27 BERNERS STREET, OXF 
LONDON, W., 
Decorators and Cabinet-Makers by Steam Power. 
PATENTEES OF 
WOOD TAPESTRY, PARQUET FLOORING, 
anp CARPET, 


SLER’S CRYSTAL 
CHANDELIERS, 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Room’, 
Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


‘rs, 


RD STREET, 


GLASS 
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O R L D: 





A Mournal for Nien and Women, 


WILL BE PUBLISITED ON WEDNESDAY, THE 8t 


h JULY, 1874, AND EVERY SUCCEEDING WEER. 





Some men of letters propose to create a Periodical of 2 sort hitherto unknown 


in this great country. 


They expect an ample remuneration for their work, and will give the public 


solid value for its money. 
The price of the phenomenon now introduced to society will be SIXPENCE. 


THE WORLD will be a chronicle of current history, divested of the nonsense 
which has hitherto stuck like treacle to public business, so that apparently it could 
not be touched with clean hands. 


THE WORLD will contain a summary of everything worth notice in Literature, 
Art, and Society ; and will, for a just consideration, print ADVERTISEMENTS in a 


new and striking form. 


Polities, and even Parliamentary proceedings deserving of attention, will some- 
times be discussed from any point of view from which there is a clearer prospect, 
or less of fog, than is usual. They will be removed from that queer eminence to 
which they have been hoisted by official vanity and departmental advertisements ; 
they will be ri 
cerns of nations; they will be made intelligible to rational persons, over whose 
minds at present they have little authority, and Jess influence. 


tored to the proper place which good sense assigns them in the con- 


THE WORLD will recogn 
whose interests should be equitably considered, and t 


» Women as a reasonable class of the community, 





ir errors explained without 
levity or hysterics 


An ACI 
with an ec] 





ric will be composed weekly for their bene"t, and be printed conjointly 
ant Essay suitable for ladies of quality, 





OFFICE: 86 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Sylvia's Choice. By Georgiana 
M. Cralrk. 2 vols. 
By Mrs. Day, 


BRACKE 





Rough Hewn. 


| pictures, and discoveries in science ; 


THE WORLD will publish candid reviews of good books, good plays, good 
treating them as the natural expreseion of 
the highest form of intellect, and actually bestowing honest praise on living 


| genius. 


TITE WORLD will give the latest intelligence from tha Turf, the Hunting-fleld, 
and the Stock Exchange, and will vastly surprise those who are wont to look 
upon Sport and City in their conventional aspects. 


THE WORLD will publish entertaining Fictions, without any admixture of 
twaddle, and the first of its serial tities will be a Novet or Socrery, by a New 
Writer born in Grosvenor Square expressly to delight Belgravia. 


THE WORLD has pleasant tidings for the Court and the Aristocracy. It will re 
ceive contributions from peop'e of rank who know anything worth communicating, 
and who can write a legible hand. The spelling and grammar of nobility will be 
corrected, and manuscripts, when done with, will be discreetly buried at midnight 
during a thunderstorm, iu order that the capital sin of possessing intellect may 
never be brought home to anybody. 


All articles which appear in THE WORLD will be paid for at the highest rates 
current for the best literature, 


Accounts with Contributors to THE WORLD will be settled every week, and it 
is confidently believed that this inducement alone will be sufficient to secure a 
steady literary support from the great oflicers of State in a land whose peers and 
officials are among the keenest of traders 

Fair in its criticism, plain in its language, honourable in its intentions, such wil! 
be THE WORLD, which is now presented to the publie as an experiment wholly 
new in journalism, 


FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


NBURY’S ASHANTI WAR. 


This Narrative, Prepared from the Officiad Documents 


By Major BRACKENBURY, R.A., 


Military Secretary to Sir Garnet Wolseley, 


Auihor of * From Birth to Bridal.” 3 ¥ Is now published, in Two Volumes 8vo, price 25s, cloth. 


Won atfLast. ByLady Chatterton, 


“A really ‘good novel. * Won at Last’ is a thrilling 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





story, and the powers of the author were never more 


apparent.”"—John Bull. 
For Love and Life. By Mrs. 
It = quali all roe del lig nt" me me Jako Dat ‘n rhe na 
Marian’s Trust. By the Au thor 
of “ Ursula’s Love Story,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready, 


ove Story,” MARK 


HURST and BLA KE TT, Publishers r 


This day is published. 
M* ANUAL of BOTANY, Anatomical 
Wd Phystologival, Por the Use of Students 


By Rone iT BROWN, M.A.. Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.GS.. &€., London: 


Lecturer on Botany, Edinburgh. 360 Illustrations. 


Crown S8yo, 12s 6d. SS 


WILLIAM BLACKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In Svo, pp. 544, price 12s. 
~YMBOLISM : a Logical Refutation of 
Positivism, Materialism, Idealism, Conceptualism 

i 1 German Philosophy. By James Hat, M.A. 
Ww. Brackwoop and Sons. Edinburgh and London. 


T H E 


N W ready an. 8vo, pictorial cover, price Is, post 
free: at an Booksellers, and at all Railway Book- 
stalls in Tow and Country. 

A* SHIL LING’S-WORTH of SHERRY, 

ith three ha’p'orth of Love thrown in 
“Twi ining a weeath, I found, one day. 
La aes that ar nong the roses lay ; 
Quick by the wings I caugh: him up, 
And plunged him in the bri mming cu p.” 


Londo 
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MESSRS. 


Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, 


Ecclesiastical Parties, and Schools 
of Religious Thought. By Various 
Writers. Edited by the Rov. Joun Henry 
Bunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the “ Anno- 
tated Book of Common Prayer.” Imperial 
8vo, 36s; half-bound in morocco, 48s. 
“Taken as a whole, we doubt not that the dictionary 


~will prove a useful work of reference; and it may 


claim to give in reasonable compass a mass of informa- 
tion respecting many religious schools, knowledge of 
whigh conld previously only be acquired from amid a 
host of literature. The articles are written with great 
fairness, and in many cases display careful scholarly 
work.” —Athenzum, 

“ A whole library is condensed into this admirable 
volume. All authorities are named, and an invaluable 
index is supplied.”"—Notes and Queries. 

“We have tested it rigidly, and in almost every 
instance we have been satisfled with the account given 
under the name of the sects, heresy, or ecclesiastical 
party."—Joln Bull. 

“After all deductions, it is the fullest and most 
trustworthy book of the kind that we possess. The 
quantity of information it presents in a convenient and 
accessible form is enormous, and having once appeared 
it becomes indispensable to the theological student."— 
Church Times, 

“It has considerable value as a copious work of 
reference, more especially since a list of authorities is 
in most cases supplied.”"—Eraminer. 


By the same Editor. 


Dictionary of Doctrinal and 
Historical Theology. By Various 


Writers. Second Edition, imperial 8vyo, 
42s; half-bound in morocco, 52s 6d. 

“ We know no book of its size and bulk which 
supplies the information here given at all, far less 
which supplies it in an arrangement so accessible, 
with a completeness of information so thorough, and 
with an ability in the treatment of profound subjects 
80 great.”"—Guardian. 

«A book which gives you at a glance the pith of a 
whole library in a column or a page. It takes a very 
much wider range than any undertaking of the same 
kind in our language, and to those of our clergy wio 
have not a fortune to spend in books, and would not 
have the leisure to use them if they posse ssed them, it 
will be the most serviceable and reliable substitute for 
a large library we can think of."—Literary Churchman. 

“Seldom has an English work of equal magnitude 
been so permeated with catholic instincts, and at the 
same time seldom has a work on theology been kept 
0 free from the drift of rhetorical incrustation. Of 
course, it is not meant that all these remarks apply in 
their ful! extent toevery article. In a great dictionary 
there are compositions, as in a great house there are 
vessels, of various kinds. Some of these, at a future 
day, may be replaced by others more substantial in 
their build, more proportionate iu their outline, and 
more elaborate in their detail. But admitting ali this, 
the whole remains a home to which the student will 
constantly recur, sure to find spacious chambers, sub- 
stantial furniture, and (which is most important) no 
stinted light."—Church Review. 

“The writers who are at work on it are scholars and 

heologians, and earnest defenders of the Christian 
faith. They evidently hold fast the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity, and have the religious instruction 
of the rising ministry at heart. Moreover, their 
scheme is a noble one; it does credit not only to their 
learning and zeal, but also to their tact and discretion.” 
— London Quarterly Riview. 

“It will be found of admirable service to all students 
of theology. as advancing and mainta‘ning the Church's 
views on al! subjects that fall within the range of fair 
argument and inquiry. Itis not often that a work of 
so comprehensive and so profound a nature is marked 
to the very end by so many s'gns of wide and careful 
research, sound criticism, and well-founded and well- 
expressed belief."—Standard. 
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RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST. 





The Annual Register: a Re- 
view of Public Events at Home and 
Abroad for the Year 1873. 8vo, 18s. 


The Volumes of the New Series, 1863 
to 1872, may be had, each 18s, 


Some Elements of Religion : 
Lent Lectures. By Henry Parry Lippon, 
D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul’s, and Ire- 
land Professor of Exegesis in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Second Edition, crown 
8yvo, 5s. 


The Holy Catholic Church: 
its Divino Ideal, Ministry, and Institutions. 
A Short Treatise. With a Catechism on 
each Chapter, forming a Course of Metho- 
dical Instruction on the Subject. By 
Epwarp Meyrick Gou.rurn, D.D., Dean 
of Norwich. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d, 


Lectures on the Doctrine of 
Justification. By Joun Henry New- 
MAN, B.D., sometime Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. New Edition. Crown 


8vo, 5s. 


The Revival of Priestly Life 
in the Seventeenth Century in 
France: a Sketch. By the Author of 
“A Dominican Artist,” “ Life of $8. Francis 
de Sales,” &e. Crown 8vo, 9s, 


Life of §. Vincent de Paul. 
With Introduction by the Rev. R. F. 
Witsox, M.A., Prebendary of Salisbury, 
and Vicar of Rownhams. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


The First Chronicle of 
JZEscendune; a Tale of the Days of St. 
Dunstan. By the Rev. A. D. Crake, B.A.,, 
Chaplain of All Saints’ School, Bloxham. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Hymns and other Verses. 
By Witntam Bricut, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Eeclesias- 
tical History in the University of Oxford. 
Second Elition, Revised and Enlarged. 


Small S8vyo, 5s. 
. 


Prophecies and the Pro- 
phetic Spirit in the Christian Era: 
an Historical Essay. By Joun J. Ian. Von 
Dotircer. Translated, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Appendices, by ALFRED 
Picmmer, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The Greek Testament. With 


a Critically revised Text; a Digest of 
Various Readings; Margin tl References to 
Verbaland Idiomatic Usage; Prolegomena; 
anda Critical and Exegetical Commentary. 
For the use of Theological Students and 
Ministers. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., late 
Dean of Canterbury. Vol. L The FOUR 


GOSPELS. New Edition, Revised. 8vo, 
28s. 


Also, may be had separately. 


Vol. I1.—ACTS to II. CORINTHIANS. 24s. 
Vol. HL—GALATIANS to PHILEMON. 18s. 
Vol. IV.— HEBREWS to REVELATION, 32s. 


. 

Life, Journals, and Letters 
of Henry Alford, D.D., late Dean of 
Canterbury. Edited by his Wow. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo 
with Portrait and Illustrations, 9s, 

“The life of Dean Alford will have a far more 
general interest than that of many more conspicuous 
theologians...... His life is written by his widow, and 
we need scarcely say that it was a difficult and a deli- 
cate task for a wife to undertake. On the whole, Mrs, 
Alford has acquitted herself admirably......His life 
was the best commentary on his character, and the 
remarks we have made or qucted as we have gone 
along leave us little more to add. Those who desire 
thoroughly to appreciate a valuable life and a beautiful 
character, we refer to the volume itself.”—Times, 

“ The real value of the memoir is that it gives us so 
attractive a portrait of its subject. Of this too much 
can hardly be suid...... The goodness, the piety, the 
calm thankfulness, the ready submission, the charity 
breathing in every line, are unmistakable. And itis this 
that makes the book so attractive."—Guardian. 

“We have here the simple and loving record of a 
happy, industrious, and holy life...... To have known 
and valued Henry Alford will long be a source of 
heartfelt satisfaction to mavy others besides those im- 
mediate friends whose names are linked with his in 
this beautiful and touching life by ,his widow,"— 
Saturday Review. 

“This biography we recommend as an unaffected 
narrative of the life of a good man, furnishing a tine 
example of virtue.”—Athenwum. 

“The biographer has earned her own meed of 
praise by the admirable manner in which she has per- 
formed her task."—Jforning Post, 


. 
History of the Church under 
the Roman Empire, A.D. 30-476. 
By the Rev. A. D. Craxe, B.A., Chaplain 
of All Saints’ School, Bloxham. Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 

“As a volume for students and the higher forms of 
our public schools it is admirably adapted.”"—Church 
Herald. 

“In this well planned and carefully-written volume 
of 500 pages, Mr. Crake has supplied a well-known 
and long-felt want. Relying on all the highest and 
best authorities for his main facts and conclusions, 
and wisely making use of all modern research, Mr. 
Crake has spared neither time nor labour to make 
his work accurate, trustworthy, and intelligeat.”— 
Standard, 

“In his statement of facts or opinions he fs always 
accurate and concise, and his manual is doubtless 
destined to a lengthened perivd of popularity."— 
Morning Post, 

“It is very well done. It gives a very comprehen- 
sive view of the progress of events, ecclesiastical and 
political, at the great centres of civilisation during the 
lirst tive centuries of Christianity. —Daily News 


. 
- 
The Permanence of Chris 

tianity. Considered in Eight Lectures 
preached before the University of Oxford, 
in the Year 1872, on the Foundation of 
the late Rev. John Bampt n, M.A. By 
Joun Ricnarpv Turxer Eaton, M.A., late 
Fellow and Tator of Morton Colleze, 
Rector of Lapworth, Warwickshire. 8vo, 
12s. 

“He has brought to bear upon the work a vast and 
varied stock of reading; great acuteness of analysis; 
great fairness and composure of judgment.  Allto- 
gether, these Lectures are « valuab'e contribution to the 
Christian evidences." —Guardian. 

“The general style of the Lectures is g ave, logical, 
and weighty; aud the author everywhere gives his 
readers proof of a highly cultivated mind, firmness, 
and clearness of view, as well a3 wide and varied 
learning.” —Slandard. 

“ The materials are well arrange 1, and the arguments 
of opponents fairly stated."—Crurch Review, 

“It indicaies exteusive reading in all quarters 
bearing upon the great controversies to which it 
relates; it bears throughout the marks of vigurous 
and independent thought; it is inarkel by a spir-t of 
the most candid fairness; it is clearly and torcibly 
written, and it is often eloquent.”"—Jritish Quarter’y 
Review. 


The Book of Church Law; 
being an Exposition of the Legal Rights 
and Duties of the Clergy and Laity of the 
Church of England. By tho Rov. Joun 
Henry Brunt, M.A., F.S.A. Revised by 
Water G. F. Paritimors, B.C.L., Bar- 
rister-at-Law, and Chancollor of tho 
Diocese of Lincoln. Crown 8vo, 7s bd. 

“ We have tested this work on various points of a 
crucial character, aud have fuund it very accurate aud 
full in its information. It embodies the results of the 
most recent acts of the Legislature on the clerical 











profession and the rights of the laity."—Standard. 


Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and Cambridge. 
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